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Tue heraldic authorities of France all men- 
tion the de Musset family, which fact makes it 
unnecessary for me to give here the genealogy 
of the poet who has added lustre to this name. 
However, I note among his ancestors a rather 
curious personage: he was one Colin de Musset, 
poet and musician, a very clever viol player and 
a friend of the celebrated Thibaut, Count of 
Champagne and King of Navarre. Colin de 
Musset set to music some poetry written by this 
prince, as well as his own verses. His reputa- 
tion must have been widespread, since the sculp- 
tors in charge of the decorations on the portals 
of Saint Julien des Menestrels in Paris placed 
there both a statue of him and one of his wife, 
who, it would seem, also cultivated music. 

But we need not look so far back as the time 
of Queen Blanche to find the gift of poetry and 
a taste for literature among the ancestors of 
Alfred de Musset; indeed, they are to be found 
among those of one or two generations back. 
His maternal grandfather, M. Guyot-Desher- 
biers, a learned lawyer, sought diversion from 


his serious work in the composition of verse 
i 
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which was remarkable for its originality. In 
1771 he wrote a satire on the Chancellor Meau- 
pon, entitled Les Chancelieres, which caused a 
great stir. He began a poem, the Heures, but 
never finished it, having tired of the didactic 
style. He delighted in creating difficulties in 
execution, such as double rhymes, refrains and 
triolets. His grandchildren have preserved the 
only complete work of his fantastic muse: it is 
a poem called Les Chats, in which the virtues of 
the cat are praised with a grace and an expendi- 
ture of imagination such as one regrets to see 
devoted to so trivial a subject. The first canto 
is of three stanzas only: notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties of this style of metre the verses do not 
contain a single “forced” word, and naturalness 
has not been sacrificed to the metre. The sub- 
sequent cantos are devoted to the cat of Nature, 
the cat of the Fable and the cat of History. 
After copying in his own hand the entire poem 
upon parchment, M. Desherbiers believed that 
he had done enough to ensure the permanent 
life of his work and never thought of giving it to 
the printer; but he nevertheless employed ten 
years of his life in completing a second copy of 
it, which proved far more interesting than the 
first. He added so many notes to the text that 
the first small volume on parchment grew into 
one of six hundred pages in folio and became 
eventually a work of erudition; he then bound 
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the book himself, and thus completed a monu- 
ment of patience, learning and fantasy. M. 
Sainte-Beuve, who more than any other has a 
gift of describing by similes, having seen the 
volume one day on the table of Alfred de Musset, 
after reading a few pages from it, remarked: 
“The learning and the imagination of your 
grandfather are like a combination lock, which 
opens only at the word Cat.”* 

M. Guyot-Desherbiers was chief of the legisla- 
tive division of the Ministry of Justice, during 
the Directorate, a member of the council of the 
Five Hundred, and of that of the Elders. He was 
a man of simple habits, of a conservative nature, 
singularly disinterested, of charming wit and 
never-failing gaiety. After the eighteenth of 
Brumaire, he lived in retirement. He died in 
1828, when over eighty-four years of age. His 
son and his two daughters inherited his wit and 
his gaiety. It was the eldest of these daughters 
who was destined to become the mother of a 
great poet. 

Victor Donatien de Musset, father of Alfred, 
was a student at the military school of Vendéme. 
His family had for many years lived in the 
vicinity of that city. During the wars of the 
Revolution he became attached to General de 


*The Magasin Encyclopedique—third year, vol. V—published one 
of the cantos of the poem Les Chats. There also exists, of M. Guyot- 
Desherbiers’s writings, an edition of the Ettres De Ninon De Lenclos 
and the Memoires Du Comte De Bonneval, with historical notes. 
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Marescot, First Inspector of the Engineer Corps. 
He compiled several reports and summaries of 
sieges, which received the commendation of the 
First Consul. In 1806 he was appointed chief 
clerk of the staff on the Central Committee of 
the Engineer Corps, which position he held until 
1811, when he was transferred to the Ministry 
of the Interior, under M. de Montalivet. In 
1818 he was dismissed by M. Laine for being a 
Liberal, and did not re-enter the administrative 
career until ten years later, with the Martignac 
ministry. During those ten years he devoted 
himself entirely to literature, which he had al- 
ways cultivated. His knowledge and experience 
of engineering and fortifications caused the pub- 
lishers of the Biographie Universelle to select 
him to write the articles on Vauban and other 
military celebrities for that publication. Pre- 
vious to his dismissal several historical works by 
M. de Musset had appeared. The best known of 
these is the History of the Life and Works of 
J. J. Rousseau, in which he successfully defends 
the reputation of the philosopher of Geneva 
against the perfidious attacks of Grimm and 
Madame d’Epinay. This generous enterprise 
dragged him into a public controversy with some 
of the newspapers; however, the defender of 
Jean-Jacques came out of it with flying colors. 
At the request of his sister, who was a canon- 
ess and had previously been a boarder at Saint- 
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Cyr, and was imbued with aristocratic preju- 
dices, Victor de Musset changed his name as far 
as regards signing his literary works. He 
omitted the de and added to the name of Musset 
that of an old family property. To his publish- 
ers and his readers he was Musset-Pathay.* 

Later on, when it became the fashion to usurp 
names and titles, the only punishment therefor 
being public ridicule, this half of the pseudonym 
became a weapon in the hands of the enemies of 
Alfred de Musset. At the time when the Contes 
d’ Espagne et d’Italie appeared, the poet was ac- 
cused of assuming the airs of a nobleman and of 
not wanting to bear his own name. He did not 
reply to this accusation out of respect to his 
father, and only when it would reach his ears 
did he allow himself to say under his breath, 
“One should never injure one’s fief.” 

However, he himself was too modest, and he 
injured a far more beautiful fief the day he said: 


6é : 
Mes premiers vers sont d’un enfant, 
Les seconds d’un adolescent, 
Les derniers a peine d’un homme.’”’ 


Because if one consults his age at the time of 
writing his poetry one is ever surprised to find a 
maturity of mind utterly disproportionate to the 
number of his years. 

*This name Pathay was also the maiden name of his great grand- 


mother, Charles de Musset having married, in 1676, Marie-Jeanne 
de Pathay, 
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Victor de Musset, like his father-in-law, M. 
Guyot-Desherbiers, wrote verse for his amuse- 
ment. He excelled particularly in the burlesque 
style. He had a gay turn of mind, quick rep- 
artee and he knew a quantity of anecdotes which 
he told wonderfully well. However, his most 
precious quality was a warmth of heart that made 
him beloved of all those who knew him; indeed, 
when he sought the hand of the eldest daughter 
of M. Desherbiers, his suit was met with joy by 
the entire family. 

A friend of his, by name Dufaut, a mediocre 
painter graduated from the studio of David, but 
who was a fairly good draughtsman, one day 
showed a crayon portrait of Victor de Musset to 
Dr. Spurzheim and asked him his opinion 
of the model. The celebrated phrenologist 
wrote these words on the lower part of the 
drawing: “Bonum facile crederem, doctum li- 
benter” (I would easily believe him good, and 
willingly learned). 

Alfred de Musset, born in Paris the eleventh 
day of December, 1810, belongs to that ardent 
and passionate generation whose moral suffer- 
ings he studied and described. His birth was 
féted by his family, with less noise, but with as 
much joy as that of the King of Rome, who was 
born shortly after him. The first cannon shots 
he was able to hear were those of public rejoic- 
ing—but soon after that, there was only talk 
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around him of the disasters of our armies and of 
the woes of France. The precocity of his intelli- 
gence and the tears of his mother caused him 
to understand the greatness of these events, and 
his natural sensibility, thus developed by the 
earliest impressions of his childhood, became ex- 
cessive. 

At the age of three, the future author of Nuits 
was so beautiful as to attract attention every- 
where. A Flemish painter called Van Brée 
asked, on seeing him, to be allowed to paint his 
portrait. The child is represented on the edge 
of a brook with his feet in the water, his hands 
pressed to his bosom, holding the little shirt 
which is about to drop on his knees. At his side 
rests an old sword which he insisted on keeping 
within his reach to defend himself against the 
frogs. Girodet, who happened to call at the 
painter’s studio one morning, thought the por- 
trait very pretty and greatly admired the model.* 

So long as he remained under the maternal 
wing—and he remained there a long time—Al- 
fred de Musset’s attitude towards his mother was 
one of extreme submission. He feared above all 
to displease her or to cause her sorrow. Our 
father, who was kindness itself, being very busy 
with his work and his literary pursuits, gave 
absolute authority over the children to his wife, 


*M. Van Bree was a clever artist. This precious painting is to- 
day the property of Madame Lardin, sister of Alfred de Musset. 
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whose rare qualities he appreciated. The short 
intervals of time he was able to spare us were 
veritable recreations for us as well as for him; 
and had he been the King of France, the am- 
bassadors of foreign powers might have discov- 
ered him in the attitude in which Henri IV. was 
found—carrying his children around on his back. 
This excellent father preferred to persuade 
rather than to reprove his children. 'To support 
his moral teachings he would tell us amusing 
stories. He took pleasure in reasoning with us, 
and would even invite us to argue points with 
him, making fun of us if our arguments were 
worthless, as often proved to be the case. Our 
mother, on the contrary, made use of her au- 
thority and commanded our obedience by a mere 
word, or at times a simple gesture. When we 
had done something wrong her reproaches were 
so eloquent that they inspired us with more fear 
than the punishments themselves. Alfred, how- 
ever, was the most amiable and truthful of chil- 
dren, incapable not only of lying, but even of 
making an evasive answer; always ready to open 
his heart and trusting all of us to the extent of 
credulity; relating his joys and his sorrows with 
an eloquence and a picturesqueness of expression 
beyond his age, and showing his fondness for 
people with charming effusiveness. 

He was made to commit fables to memory, 
like all other children; he recited them without a 
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trace of self-consciousness or timidity, and when 
he had finished he would run and embrace all 
those present, after which he resumed his play. 
He would have recited equally well in the pres- 
ence of a hundred people, provided he had re- 
ceived a glance of encouragement from his 
mother. At school he lost this assurance by ex- 
cessive emulation, and by fear of not succeeding; 
but it took all the hard-learned lessons of ex- 
perience to temper his natural disposition to 
trust and to believe. His education was begun by 
a tutor named Bouvrain, junior, and continued 
during the years 1818 and 1819 by M. Bouvrain, 
senior, who was intelligent enough to teach his 
pupil several things at once, among others the 
Italian language, which he spoke very purely. 
At the age of nine, when he applied for admis- 
sion at the Henri IV. school, Alfred de Musset 
was the youngest and at the same time one of the 
cleverest pupils of the sixth class. Throughout 
his studies he ranked in the best “places,” and 
won prizes in all the distributions of prizes. His 
final triumph and the most brilliant of all was 
a prize for a Latin dissertation on philosophy in 
the general competition, in 1827. He had as a 
rival, and often as a neighbor on the bench of 
honor, the Duke of Chartres, who invited him to 
spend his Sundays at Neuilly with other school- 
boys. The entire Orléans family showed inter- 
est in him and the eldest of the young princes 
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honored his classmate with a friendship to which 
both remained faithful. 

Among his schoolfellows Alfred counted as 
his friend Paul Foucher, who like himself was a 
day pupil. A similarity of tastes drew them to- 
gether: they were possessed with a perfect mania 
for reading and for the theatre. As often as their 
parents would allow them they went together 
to the Comédie Frangaise or the Odeon, and 
they soon memorized parts of the plays, which 
they would recite under the trees of the Luxem- 
bourg on their way from school. They would 
talk to one another of the plays in foreign 
theatres or of the works of playwrights of the 
day which they had read separately—forbidden 
fruit at school, but not so at home. Nor were 
they satisfied with reading and knowing these 
plays, but they discussed them together and 
passed on their merits like two little judges. It 
was owing to this out-of-school education that 
they were enabled at seventeen to take part in the 
literary war started by Madame de Staél, and 
which had, after a yew years’ truce, awakened 
with more vehemence than ever before. Paul 
Foucher, brother-in-law of Victor Hugo, intro- 
duced his classmate to the Cénacle, where gath- 
ered the staff of the Romantic school. Alfred 
de Musset was received by M. Hugo like one of 
the family. Often they insisted on his staying 
-for dinner, and he also made one of the parties 
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that walked out in the afternoons to enjoy the 
beauties of the sunset, the retiring of “Phébus 
le blond.” ‘This intimacy lasted not less than 
four years; and in spite of literary differences, 
the remembrance of it always remained dear to 
the younger of the two poets. He may have 
failed in discipline, to which his independent 
genius could not submit, but he never failed in 
his friendship. 

As his father did not press him to choose a 
career, Alfred de Musset took advantage of his 
freedom to try himself at several studies at once. 
He took a course in right, and a course in 
anatomy, lessons in drawing and painting at a 
studio; studied music, the piano, and English, 
and strengthened his mind with good reading, 
At the end of one year his father asked him his 
plans for the future, and he confessed with great 
humility that he had no taste for any profession, 
that he felt himself attracted only to things that 
would lead to no future, meaning the fine arts 
and poetry. His father, little satisfied by this 
answer, compelled him to enter as a clerk in a 
bank; the poor boy resigned himself, with regret, 
to the loss of his liberty; but this was of short 
duration, for his father soon realized that Alfred 
was a poet by nature, and no longer tried to deter 
him from his calling. 

During the slight differences incident to these 
facts, Alfred de Musset gave up all his evenings 
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to the meetings of the Cénacle. After having 
acted audience, and after having listened to many 
sonnets and ballads, he became anxious to com- 
pose ballads and sonnets himself. His first work 
of any length was Don Paez. M. Antony 
Deschamps invited a number of friends to attend 
the first formal reading of this work. Since 
leaving school the student had blossomed into a 
dandy: he arrived attired in the latest fashion, 
wearing his cuffs thrown back, and a hat 4 la 
d’Orsay. The audience was warmly enthusiastic. 
Don Paez produced tremendous effect, as we 
used to say. When the poet recited the verse: 


Un dragon jaune et bleu qui dormait dans du foin, 


he was interrupted by enthusiastic cries. The 
same frantic applause broke forth every time he 
read this couplet of the Lever: 


Vois tes piqueurs alertes, 
Et sur Jeur manches vertes 
Les pieds noirs des faucons. 


When I think of the ecstasy which these verses 
aroused, I am astonished at the large fund of 
commonsense which heaven had bestowed upon 
the young poet, since he did not allow himself 
to become puffed up by this great success. At 
this period of his early appearances, the audience 
would ask for the “dragon jaune et bleu” and 
the “Manchettes vertes”’ as people ask for a 
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musical selection of which they never tire. At 
these first lectures several times there appeared 
a gentle and serious-appearing young man named 
George Farcy, who was somewhat opposed to the 
exaggerations of the new school, and he noted 
in these poems other charms than those of color 
effects.* 

M. Prosper Mérimée also paid compliments 
of a more sober sort to the author of Don Paez, 
not less sincere, however, than those of the mili- 
tant phalanx. The good Nodier, who was pos- 
sessed by a truly paternal affection for Alfred 
de Musset, divined the genius which lay hidden 
under the evaporate mannerisms of the young 
schoolboy. He understood that the author of 
Andalouse was only trying his wings, and waited, 
as he said, for the day to come when the child 
would become a man, a poet at heart. Nodier 
saw matters clearly: Alfred de Musset severed 
his connection with the Romantic school only in 
18338, but already in 1829 he complained of the 
fantasies which that school endeavored to raise 
to the dignity of doctrine, and more especially 
of the abuse of “rich” rhymes. Often on re- 
turning from some reading he would say: “I do 
not understand why, in order to write verse, it 
should be necessary to begin at the end, working 
upstream, whether for good or bad, from the 


*George Farcy was killed in the Place du Carrousel, July 29th, 
1830, by a shot fired from the gates of the Tuileries. 
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last syllable to the first; in other words, to work 
from rhyme to reason, instead of descending na- 
turally from the thought to the rhyme. These 
methods are simply jokes, by which one becomes 
accustomed to using words for other purposes 
than the representation of ideas.” 

Outside of the Cénacle, the author of Don 
Paez had several admirers who entertained of 
him the same opinion as did Charles Nodier: 
among them were Alfred Tattet, Edouard Bocher 
and Ulric Guttinguer. The last took him to 
Normandy in July, 1829, and together they 
visited Havre and its surroundings. 

The drawing-rooms of Achille Deveria and of 
Charles Nodier were the meeting-places for mem- 
bers of the Cénacle. Literary controversy, how- 
ever, did not reign there exclusively; there was 
dancing, at times until daylight, as a bevy of 
young girls went there. At one of these even- 
ing entertainments, M. Sainte-Beuve, on seeing 
the author of Don Paez waltz with youthful 
ardor, conceived the idea of dedicating to him 
some verses entitled Le Bal, which is one of the 
most remarkable poems of Joseph Delorme. 

At the end of the year 1829, after he had added 
to the poems with which his friends were familiar, 
the unedited one of Mardoche, Alfred de Musset 
collected them, and they were published by 
Urbian Canel,* a publisher of fiction. Upon 


*This was not his first work to appear. In 1828 he had translated 
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reading such wide-awake poems as Don Paez, 
Portia and Les Marrons du Feu, readers who 
were inclined to be severe would frown. “Is it 
possible,” they said, “that a young man of nine- 
teen should have acquired all this?’ He might, 
like Fantasio, have answered that to have ac- 
quired so much, to have returned from so much, 
it was obvious that one had been in many places: 
but where could he have gone, what could he have 
seen and known in the two years since he had 
left the schoolroom; his head still filled with the 
teachings of his masters old and new, his purse 
very slender, like most youths of his age, living 
in the same apartment with his mother, and re- 
strained by the affection and authority of his 
parents? No, he as yet knew nothing of life, or 
at least very little. Those Andalusian passions 
were only the dreams of an adolescent; those airs 
of a cavalier, that scoffing attitude were merely 
assumed; that knavery was a poetical license; 
all these things existed only in his imagination; 
and women, more discerning than pedantic men, 
even felt that they were proofs of his innocence 
and ingenuousness. As for criticism, the great- 
est fault that was found with his poetry, which 
was creating so great a stir, was that it lacked 
originality. If it is true that his verses lacked 


from the English, for the library of M. Mame, a one-volume novel, 
L’anglais Mangeur D’ opium, which he had signed with his initials 
A.D. M. This novel was utterly worthless, and the translation 
could not make it good, 
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this quality, it would seem that originality came 
to them, for I do not think any verses have ever 
been more servilely copied, nor so often; and if 
to-day the imitation of Don Paez and of 
Mardoche no longer forms the reef on which 
is wrecked many a beginner, it is that they 
prefer, not to imitate—which would hardly 
be putting it strongly enough—but to do 
over word by word either Rolla or the Stances 
a la Malibran. 

When he had written, among his early verses, 
the Ballade ala Lune, Alfred de Musset had not 
in the least doubted what effect his work would 
produce; however, the thought had not occurred 
to him that such jocularity required an explana- 
tion, or that any could fail to see anything in it 
but a parody. Some obtuse minds, however, 
were deceived by it. ‘The day set for the first 
performance of The Misanthrope, when the pub- 
lic committed the error of applauding the affect- 
ed sonnet of Oronte, it soon discovered its mis- 
take; but Alfred de Musset, less fortunate than 
Moliére, encountered some difficulty in recalling 
his readers from their mistake. Much as he ex- 
plained matters in the Pensées de Raphael, those 
who had taken seriously the Ballade a la Lune 
continued for a number of years in their criticism 
of the author. 

However, the fair poet of the Contes 
d’Espagne et d’'Italie continued to be sought 
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after in Paris drawing-rooms with an eagerness 
and curiosity which it would be difficult to ac- 
count for. It was then that he commenced to 
acquire experience. I would scarcely be believed 
if I were to relate the triumphs which befell his 
self-esteem, and how high he was carried by the 
whirlwind of success. Hypocrisy was not then 
the style for a young poet any more than it 
would have been for his fair readers. The litera- 
ture of 1830 may be reproached for various short- 
comings; but one cannot deny that it had the 
merit of being sincere—a manly quality, without 
which genius itself can produce but abortive 
fruit. 

In the school from which came the Contes 
d’ Espagne et d’Italie, they prided themselves not 
only on candor, but on temerity. The author 
was considered as being the most wayward ro- 
manticist of the phalanx, at the time when his 
ideas were beginning to modify. Some men who 
had witnessed his success accused him of fatuity, 
some took as conceit the discomfort which he de- 
rived from fulsome compliments; but those who 
have known him are aware that there never lived 
a more modest boy, nor one more anxious to do 
justice to the merits of others, and to derive 
pleasure from their cleverness. 

These various misunderstandings which existed 
between a part of the public and the author of 
the Ballade ala Lune were bound to become fatal 
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to him the first time he might have to deal with 
a theatre audience. He discovered this at his 
own expense, when he was imprudent enough to 
entrust his Nwit Venetienne to the dramatic 
artists of the Odeon. The play, acted on De- 
cember first, 1830, was hissed from the first scene 
and withdrawn by the author without having been 
heard. Alfred de Musset decided then that the 
theatre-going public wanted none of his work; 
however, M. Harel, Director of the Odeon, went 
to him at once to induce him to try again, by 
‘writing another comedy, and swearing by all that — 
was sacred that it would be applauded. The 
author of the Nuit Venetienne wrote, in fact, the 
plot of another play, which he sent to the Director 
of the Odeon, convinced that M. Harel would 
back down when it actually came to the venture. 
He was not mistaken: M. Harel, who had not 
expected to be taken at his word, placed the 
sketch on file, and said nothing more about it.* 

To console himself for this defeat he returned 
to lyric poetry. The Revue de Paris published 
several poems which already showed a complete 
change in his method of versifying. It was at 

*This sketch for a play was never communicated tome. Alfred 
sent it to M. Harel, without taking time to consult anybody. I 
read only the list of the characters, and I think I recall those of 
Andre del Sarto and Cordiani. There is therefore no reason to re- 
gret this loss, since this very play was written later, in 1833, when 
the author had developed his talent to an extent far greater than 


could have been possible to expect of him at the time when he wrote 
the Nuit Venetienne, 
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this time that he wrote his Saule, of which the 
following is the history: 

One morning Alfred received a visit from an 
old school friend, Astoin by name, with whom he 
had had pleasant associations. This young man 
wished to become a publisher: he came to ask the 
author of the Contes d’Espagne et dTtalie for 
some verses to be used in a collection of unpub- 
lished poems. Alfred de Musset never knew 
how to refuse a favor. He gave him a fragment 
of the Saule, which he had just finished. The 
collection appeared in January, 1831, under the 
title Keepsake Américain, Morceaux Choisis de 
Literature Contemporaine (New York, Phila- 
delphia, Paris), a small volume of 362 pages. 
Astoin being a new publisher and little known, 
the work passed unnoticed, and the Saule was 
thus despoiled to no purpose. Alfred de Musset 
later regretted his liberality. The poem con- 
tained beauties in a new style, whose effect on 
the public he was anxious to learn. Later, when 
M. Buloz came to ask him to contribute to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, that magazine making 
it a rule to offer its readers only new works, 
Saule could not be included. Eventually, in 
1835, Alfred wished to treat the same subject in 
a more condensed form, and reduced it to a simple 
elegy, which explains why certain verses of Saule 
are repeated in Lucie. It is for the same reason 
that Bernerette sang her invocation to the even- 
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ing star which is in the Saule, a very lofty style 
of poetry for that poor girl. Believing that his 
poem had been wrecked forever, he strove on 
these two occasions to save what little he could. 
But long after, when all his works were reprinted, 
he inserted Saule among his other poems and 
published it complete, without troubling himself 
about passages previously published. 

During the first months of 1831, at the re- 
quest of Jacques Coste, editor of the Temps, 
Alfred de Musset wrote several articles of criti- 
cism and fiction for that journal.* He was by 
turns industrious and dissipated, and would work 
with incredible energy so long as his attention 
was not diverted; but no sooner was the work 
finished or interrupted than the poet would be- 
come the dandy. His friends, wealthier than 
he, took him too much away from his books. 
Nor did he try to disguise his aristocratic tastes. 
All the places sacred to people of fashion had an 
irresistible attraction for him: the Opéra, the 
Théatre Italien, the Boulevard de Gand, the Café 


*It was alleged that he had taken advantage of the opportunity of 
writing unsigned articles, to attack Victor Hugo; there is no founda- 
tion to this accusation: the only two articles by Alfred de Musset 
that ever appeared in the Temps, which are literary criticisms, one 
on the Pensies de Jean-Paul, and another on the Memoirs of 
Casanova. This other work for this newspaper consisted of Revues 
fantastiques on current subjects, and they contain no attacks what- 
soever: this can be verified by reading the volume of Mélanges.— 
Fortunately Alfred de Musset preserved all the numbers of the 
Temps to which he had contributed. 
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de Paris, where men of refinement were wont to 
gather from habit more than from any special 
object. Gaming at the last-named was on a high 
scale; pleasure parties were evolved there with- 
out limitation of time; betting was carried on 
to the point of folly, and the obligations thus in- 
curred had to be fulfilled if one’s neck was en- 
dangered in the process. The motto of this 
haunt was: No mercy! One night it was learned 
that one of the frequenters of the place would 
never again be seen there. It was said that he 
had engaged to shoot himself should he lose or 
spend his last louis, and that the time having 
come, he had kept his word with a courage and 
a daring worthy of a better cause. This lugubri- 
ous episode was not foreign to the conception 
of Rolla. In order to move with ease on this 
dangerous ground it was not sufficient that one 
be well dressed. It was necessary that one’s 
pocketbook be well filled; fortunately the poet 
realized this, so that when he happened to lack 
the necessary ballast, he would consider the fact 
a sufficient reason to return to his work.* 


*I know not why M. Taine, in a beautiful study on the English 
poet Tennyson, has portrayed Alfred de Musset walking in the 
worst streets of Paris. Nothing could be more inaccurate. Musset 
detested the slums and only went through them in a carriage. As 
to the writers who have coupled the name of the poet of Nuits with 
that of Bohemians whose memoirs they were writing, or of whom 
they were relating anecdotes, it is useless to contradict them, for it 
is obvious that they wrote of a man they never had known. Every 
day stories and alleged souvenirs of Alfred de Musset are published: 
I have yet to find one of these that contained a particle of truth. 
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In 1832 Alfred de Musset lost his father. This 


bereavement seemed to make a turning-point in 
his life, and brought a change in the course of 
his ideas. He made another effort to create for 
himself a new position. His talent had ripened, 
and his poetry was not the same as in the Contes 
d Espagne. He wrote three poems of very dif- 
ferent styles: La Coupe et les Lévres, A Quoi 
Réve les Jeunes Filles, and Namouna. The 
three appeared in January, 1833, in one volume 
entitled Un Spectacle dans un Fauteuil. From 
this period dates his separation from the Roman- 
tic school. No more evenings of triumph! No 
more cheers of enthusiasm! But he consoled 
_ himself for this with the thought that he had been 
weaned from fruitless discussions: “The spirit 
of controversy,” he would say, “resembles Mes- 
salina; it ever tires itself without ever satisfying 
itself. Too long have I split hairs over books, 
then over pages, then over sentences, then over 
adjectives, then over a rhyme, then over the 
comma for a pause. ‘Too long have I toyed with 
words: now I want to feel, to think and to ex- 
press myself freely, without being bound by the 
rules of any order, and independent of any 
creed.” 

His independence aroused great anger. Al- 
fred de Musset was declared a deserter and a 
turn-coat. These were large words to be spoken of 
& young man because he refused any longer to 
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break up his verses, and because he acknowledged 
that there was some merit in Racine’s poetry. 
Was it not far greater presumption on the part 
of the founders of a literary school to make of 
their methods dogmas and articles of faith, to 
which one must remain bound until death, as if 
it were a question of the “real presence” in the 
Eucharist ? 

Shortly after the publication of his new poems, 
M. Buloz came to secure the co-operation of the 
author, and this visit was the beginning of rela- 
tions which were only interrupted by death. The 
first of Alfred de Musset’s works to be offered 
to the readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
was André del Sarto. Whatever may be said in 
defence of it, a dramatic production viewed only 
in the reading is not a dramatic production: all 
works of the drama require the prestige of the 
stage and the interpretation by actors. Had this 
beautiful drama been given to the theatre in 1833, 
with Frederic Lemaitre, then in the full posses- 
sion of his histrionic talent, as the leading char- 
acter, instead of relegating the work for eighteen 
years to book or pamphlet form, the public would 
have derived pleasures from it which it does not 
often enjoy. The full effect that this work can 
produce on the stage will not be realized until the 
role of André shall be acted by a great artist. 

The comedy Les Caprices de Marianne fol- 
lowed closely upon André del Sarto, and three 
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months later (August 15, 1833) Rolla appeared. 
Stendhal particularly admired this poem. “There 
was a gap in French literature,” he said one day 
to Alfred de Musset; “we lacked an equivalent 
of the Faust and of the Manfred of which Ger- 
many and England are proud, and with good 
reason. The gap has now been filled; and you 
have done something greatly original in clothing 
doubt with a strain of prayer. This had never 
been done before, and you may be sure that you 
will receive credit for it.” 

When reading Rolla it is well to recall the age 
of the author. So accurate a knowledge of the 
feelings and fears of a generation could not be 
the result of experience in a young man of 
twenty-two. Seeing the tremendous strides made 
by the poet between one work and the next, one 
might question whether it was necessary for him 
to meet with the trials to which his heart was 
about to be subjected in order to attain the full 
development of so precocious a genius.* 

In the autumn of 1833, Alfred de Musset went 
to Italy. He returned the following April, after 
recovering from an attack of brain fever which 
nearly caused his death in Venice. In spite of 


*The first of these trials is well known. I trust it may be appreci- 
ated if I do not refer to it again. I spoke of it elsewhere only be- 
cause I was compelled to do so by my duty. There are many traces 
of this sad remembrance in the poetry of Alfred de Musset—not so 
many, however, as has been heretofore believed, and we shall prove 
it further on. 
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the fact that he was ailing, he wrote two of his 
most remarkable works during that fatal year, 
1834, and both bear a particular imprint of 
passion and almost of violence. They were On 
ne Badine pas avec lAmour and Lorenzaccio. 
One day his friend Alfred Tattet called his at- 
tention to the fact that certain details in tn 
first of these two works pertain to the pasi cen- 
tury, and others to the present time. He an- 
swered with a smile: “Can you tell me to what 
epoch man belongs, and under whose reign 
woman lived?” 

In fact, he had intended the work to be appli- 
cable to any period. Therefore did he select odd 
names, such as Perdican, Blazius and Dame 
Pluche, which in reality belong to no special 
epoch. Wherever lovers strive to wound rather 
than understand one another, wherever pride and 
love battle against each other, this comedy will 
meet with comprehension and feeling; and the 
anachronisms purposely inserted tend to give it 
a wider and more general scope. Lorenzaccio 
is of an entirely different character. The sub- 
ject, which is taken from the Chroniques Floren- 
tines, required considerable research and thought. 
Alfred de Musset conceived the plot while in 
Florence, and sought to make it a true picture of 
Italian life in the sixteenth century. The sub- 
ject pleased him extremely; he considered it as 
fertile and beautiful as that of Hamlet, and I 
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agree with him. Lorenzo, dreaming of his coun- 
try freed from the oppression of the Medici and 
of Charles V., certainly has a more lofty ideal 
than had the Prince of Denmark, who thought 
only of avenging the death of his father. ’Tis 
true Hamlet is admirable when he feels his reason 
going as he plays but too well the réle of insanity; 
but has not Lorenzo a deeper significance from a 
moral standpoint, when he feels himself vicious, 
having overplayed the réle of vice? This work 
has not yet become known and appreciated as it 
should be. | 

Lorenzaccio was written with so much in- 
spiration and fluency that there were hardly any 
erasures in the manuscript; the poet’s notebook 
was in his memory, and never failed him in 
carrying out his work. A list of the cast and the 
numbers of a few scenes constituted for him the 
plot of a play. Very often before taking up his 
pen he would throw into the fire these outlines 
of his work, calling them parings. While the 
play was at the printer’s, Alfred went to Baden 
in quest of diversion, which he needed greatly, 
owing to the fact that for four months he had 
kept to his room. This voluntary seclusion had 
threatened to undermine his health. From his 
visit to Baden he brought the subject for the 
poem he called Une Bonne Fortune, and which 
is evidence that he had greatly benefited by the 
pleasure jaunt. 
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The year 1835 was one of the most fertile and 
at the same time one of the most eventful of the 
life of Alfred de Musset. During the latter half 
of this year he was seized with a veritable fever 
of production, which his amours and his wounds 
only served to nurture and overestimate. The 
first day of June he published Lucie, and a fort- 
night later La Nuit de Mai. That which had 
transpired concerning the poet’s heart-wounds 
contributed to the great success of the latter 
piece. Next he wrote La Quenouille a Barber- 
ine, in which he took pleasure in creating old- 
fashioned and simple characters in order to better 
prepare himself, by a contrast of subjects, to 
write on the “malady of the century,” and to 
create the two complicated types of Octave and 
Desgenais. He delighted in carrying two sub- 
jects at once in his mind, dreaming of the one 
while he worked upon the other. The Confession 
@un Enfant du Siécle would have been written 
as rapidly as Lorenzaccio had not the author in- 
terrupted this long work several times. One of 
the interruptions was due to the fact that he de- 
sired to protest in the name of poetry against a 
bill introduced in Parliament which would have 
had disastrous results on public liberty. The in- 
troduction of this bill had been brought about 
owing to the criminal attempt of Fieschi. The 
Revue des Deux Mondes published on Septem- 
ber first his verses, La Loi sur la Presse, and on 
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the fifteenth of the same month the preface of 
the Confession dun Enfant du Siécle. Be- 
tween two pages burning with the deep portrayal 
of the evil described as Désesperance, he paused 
again for a few days only, to improvise Le Chan- 
delier, which is unquestionably one of his bright- 
est comedies. 

It is now necessary to mention an event which 
greatly impaired the tranquillity of the poet. In 
spite of the little leisure which his work afforded 
him, Alfred had still found time to visit quite 
frequently a pretty woman with whom he fell 
in love, and whose affection he succeeded in gain- 
ing by addressing to her the stanzas A Ninon. 
He developed this new amour in a fit of jealousy 
which had caused him for a short time to believe 
that he had lost the power of loving. No sooner 
had he realized his wrong and made amends there- 
for than his happiness was gone. A single word 
will be enough to enable the reader to under- 
stand what occurred: the lady was none other 
than the personified Emmeline, and in her pre- 
dicament it was absolutely necessary that the 
lover be sacrificed. It was two years later that 
the hero thus recounted how the sudden parting 
had occurred between Emmeline and Gilbert. 
The details are given with considerable accuracy, 
excepting in the last line, where it is said that 
Gilbert started on a long journey; for this rigor- 
ous clause was not actually exacted. 
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This affair had developed with the rapidity of 
lightning. Emotions and events were suddenly, 
followed by calm and solitude. Alfred was left 
as if stunned by his misfortune; but this condi- 
tion was of short duration. In this case he had 
Duty alone to contend with, and Duty does not 
command silence, provided that her will be done. 
The first ery of anguish wrung from him by the 
new wound was La Nuit de Decembre, which, as 
one can see, was not a sequel to La Nuit de Mat, 
and originated from sentiments entirely differ- 
ent. 

The Confession d’un Enfant du Siécle, which 
had remained, so to speak, on the stocks, had only 
progressed as far as the meeting between Octave 
and Brigitte. The author had begun this work 
with the intention of ending it by an harmonious 
understanding between the lovers, thus showing 
the hero cured of his first wound by the new love; 
but the impressions which now filled his heart 
tempted him to push matters further. The sub- 
ject was by no means exhausted. From the 
memories of a lovers’ quarrel which had left him 
in a state of exaggerated remorse, he drew forth 
a wealth of study, and this he developed in the 
latter part of the Confession. I have already. 
said elsewhere that this work is a “confession” 
_ only in title. Octave, Desgenais, Smith and 
_ Brigitte are imaginary figures, formed from a 
thousand peculiarities observed in different per- 
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sons. However, thoughtful readers will readily 
note a certain resemblance between Emmeline 
and Brigitte Pierson. 

It was not possible to keep Gilbert from pass- 
ing of an evening along the street where lived 
the much regretted Emmeline, nor from glanc- 
ing up at her windows. He took this liberty one 
night in February, during the Carnival. The 
painful impressions caused by this nocturnal ex- 
cursion resulted in the Lettre a Lamartine, which 
is a sequel to La Nuit de Decembre. 'The read- 
ers of that time did not adhere to the literal word- 
ing of this “letter,” and, indeed, the readers of 
to-day should not, in the passage which refers 
to a tie of ten years. For how could a love of 
ten years have occurred in the life of a young 
man of twenty-five? However, we are familiar 
with the facts. The sorrow of a lover cannot be 
measured by the duration of his happiness; but 
the poet in addressing Lamartine feared that he 
would not be believed for depicting so great a 
regret and despair where the tie had been broken 
as soon as it had been formed. In poetry the 
love one happens to be weeping over is, at the , 
time of crying, the first and only love. The 
memories of Emmeline fill a considerable space 
in the work of Alfred de Musset, for they were 
responsible for two of his most admired poems 
and one of his best works of fiction. It was 
necessary to mention this episode in order to 
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throw light on certain passages which occur in 
these poems, to explain apparent contradictions, 
and to put an end to misunderstandings which 
have lasted long enough. 

Fate owed poor Gilbert some compensation 
for all his sorrows and sacrifices. The frightful 
hollow left by the loss of Emmeline was filled by 
a blessing far more lasting than that of a love 
whose course was strewn with reefs. It was 
about that time that a charming woman adopted 
him as a godson, and permitted him to call her 
his godmother. He had had no difficulty in 
singling her out of the crowd of Parisian society, 
where she enjoyed the reputation of being a 
clever woman, and he was not the only one 
who appreciated her qualities: whoever has 
received a note from her, knows that she 
never took up her pen, were it only to write 
four lines, that some happy spark of wit did not 
escape her. 

The terms of godson and godmother indicate 
what part each played in this charming intimacy; 
but it would be a great mistake to believe that the 
poet spent his time in soliciting commiseration 
and sympathy. On the contrary, he was chary in 
accepting these tokens of friendship, and always 
made use of them discreetly. Moreover, the con- 
fidences of the godson, even the most serious ones, 
were made in a jesting tone; it was one way of 
contributing his share toward the amusement of 
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a person whose sparkling gaiety had the power 
to dispel sadness and worry. 

Alfred had still another friend whose affection, 
almost maternal, was extremely dear to him. 
The Duchess de Castries combined all the 
gifts of intellect with the rarer qualities 
of greatness of character. Confined to an 
armchair by an incurable malady of which 
she never spoke, and suffering incessantly, 
she devoted herself entirely to others; verily, 
this brave woman lived only in her heart and her 
mind. Her life was a constant example of 
patience and resignation, and this example did 
not pass without influencing, in a measure, him 
who was the most impatient boy in the world. 
She had a select court of young men, and of inti- 
mate friends among the men, who visited her with 
the object of entertaining and comforting her; 
but how much sympathy and encouragement she 
lavished on others will never be known. Alfred 
de Musset lived in the neighborhood, and very 
often saw the Duchess de Castries. “When I 
need courage,” he would say, speaking of her, “I 
know where to find it.” The Duchess read a 
great deal; she was in touch with all that went 
on in the literary world, and familiar with every- 
thing new in that sphere; and she would judge 
of such matters as a “grande dame,” with a taste 
that was pure and refined—a trifle severely, but 
reaching conclusions which were always well 
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founded. On the day set for the first per- 
formance of the Caprice, she had herself taken 
to the Comédie Francaise. In spite of her age 
and her infirmities, she outlived the poet whom 
she had loved as a son. She never permitted 
Alfred de Musset to be slandered in her presence, 
but always remained faithful to her favorite; nor 
did she develop infatuations for mediocrities—a 
predicament into which women only too frequent- 
ly betray themselves. But let us return to 
Gilbert. 

Four months are a reasonable period of time 
in which to alleviate a love sorrow. Youth and 
the unexpected suddenly completed the cure 
which had been undertaken by time, work and 
the consolation of friendship. The type of the 
Parisian grisette which has entirely disappeared 
to-day was still to be found occasionally in Paris, 
in 1836. Opposite the room where the disap- 
pointed lover of Emmeline was burying his sor- 
tow, there lived an unemployed young girl, who 
was often at the window, and who frequently 
looked across at her neighbor. Bernerette had 
nothing in the world but her nineteen years and 
her beauty. One day in the spring she allowed 
her heart to fall from the window, and her neigh- 
bor picked it up. Thus was Gilbert transformed 
into Frédéric. This youthful folly and these 
student’s amours provided later on the subject 
for a most touching story. As in the case of 
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Emmeline, one must confine one’s quest for ac- 
curacy to the feelings alone. In spite of his ven- 
eration for truth, the author was eminently an 
artist, and while some of the details are real, many 
are invented. It would be impossible to dis- 
criminate between them. What can be elimi- 
nated, however, with the utmost certainty, is the 
tragic ending. The pretty grisette left Paris 
and flew into space, not without shedding many 
a tear; but her grief did not kill her by any means, 
and possibly she is still living. 

It is easy to see from the writings of Alfred 
de Musset in 1836 that he at that time possessed 
susceptibility of intellect and emotions: first 
there came Il ne Faut Jurer de Rien, one of his 
most praised comedies; soon after came La Nuit 
d’ Aout, in which the poet causes the Muse to 
reprimand him that he might reply conclusively 
to her reproaches; then came the Stances sur la 
Mort de la Malibran, in which he had the good 
fortune to express an universal feeling, and a 
regret in which everybody participated. In this 
instance his poetic sensitiveness had been touched 
by the sorrow of others. In the letters from two 
inhabitants of La Ferté-sur-Jarre, he then wrote 
on several questions of literary criticism with a 
droll raciness that recalls the wit of Paul Louis 
Courier.* These essays created considerable 


*Alfred de Musset had never been to La Férte-sur-Jarre: he chose 
that city as he might have chosen any other, 
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interest and curiosity, and the public wanted a 
sequel; but the author had little taste for criti- 
cism, and worked at it only spasmodically. His 
theory was that the best war to be waged against 
poor literature was that of producing good litera- 
ture. No sooner had his identity been discovered 
under the double pseudonym of Dupuis and 
Cotonet, which names he had assumed in publish- 
ing the letters from La Ferté-sur-Jarre, than he 
gave up this style of work, and wrote Le Caprice, 
the idea of which came to him on receipt of an 
anonymous present in the shape of a purse. 
Everybody to-day knows the strange fortunes of 
this play. ‘To go from the rue des Beaux-Arts, 
where the Revue des Deux Mondes was located 
at the time, to the theatre of the rue Richelieu, 
Le Caprice went by way of St. Petersburg and it 
took ten years to make the journey. 

I have already said that Alfred de Musset 
was by nature confiding to the point of 
credulity— 

**Se defendant de croire au mal, 
Comme d’un crime,”’ 
as he himself wrote in one of his last poems. 
However, he could not ignore what experience 
had taught him; and at times he could not help 
believing in the existence of evil. One day he 
caught himself in the very act of injurious sus- 
picion; he prosecuted himself in his own mind, 
and not satisfied with reprimanding himself for 
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his evil thoughts, he endeavored to trace their 
cause: he ultimately believed that he had traced 
it to the first lesson in deception which he had 
ever received. This examination of conscience he 
turned into a subject for a poem, resulting in La 
Nuit d’Octobre, which should be considered as a 
sequel and conclusion of La Nuit de Mai, in spite 
of the interval of two years which elapsed be- 
tween them. 

Up to that time Alfred de Musset had written 
none of his Nouvelles. He was anxious to try 
himself at this style of writing, which Boccaccio, 
Cervantes and Mérimée have raised to the level 
of poetry, comedy and drama. The first subject 
which came to his mind was Emmeline. The 
success of this story encouraged him to continue. 
In the eighteen months between the first of 
August, 1837, and the fifteenth of February, 
1889, he wrote six novelettes, the names of which 
it is unnecessary to repeat here. The author con- 
sidered Le Fils du Titien to be the best of these: 
its subject came to his attention at the same time 
as that of André del Sarto, in a history of Italian 
painting. After completing the six nouvelles 
he closed to say that he had had enough of fiction. 
Not that he had neglected poetry during the 
eighteen months. Indeed, he had thrice gone 
back to writing verse, and with some satisfaction. 
One day, on opening a volume of Spinoza, he felt 
himself spurred by the formulas of demonstration 
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of the philosopher, and undertook in spirit to 
argue with him. However, the redoubtable 
logician failed to convince the poet. Once at- 
tracted to these subjects, he reread night and 
day all the books he had ever read bearing on 
that which it is not given to man to comprehend. 
The great problem had often agitated him. He 
never raised his eyes to heaven, in contemplation 
of the infinite, that he did not feel a sort of vex- 
ation— 


“De ne pas le comprendre et pourtant de le voir.” 


In a moment of enthusiasm he replied to all 
the great thinkers with whom he had been wrest- 
ling, by his E'spoir en Dieu. 

It is possible that the famous political combi- 
nation of the “mariages espagnols” had been con- 
ceived at an earlier date than has been admitted. 
In 1837 Alfred de Musset was offered the posi- 
tion of Attaché to the Embassy at Madrid. His 
intelligence, his personality, his perfect knowl- 
edge of the world, made him better fitted than 
many others for such a position; and it is possible 
that the Royal Prince himself had selected his 
old schoolfellow for the task. Alfred raised the 
objection of his small means; he was told that 
provision would be made for that. Had the 
offer come to him a few years earlier it might 
have attracted him; but, in spite of his youth, he 
did not feel that he had the courage to sever 
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family ties, nor those of habit and friendship 
which attached him to Parisian life. His refusal 
did not produce any unpleasant effect, however, 
and he showed his gratitude for the good will of 
the Prince by publishing a poem on the occasion 
of the birth of the Count of Paris, which poem 
contained not a word of flattery. 

At the end of the year 1838 there was, as he 
expressed it in writing to his godmother, a favor- 
able gust of wind in the world of art. Two 
young girls of extraordinary genius revealed 
themselves at the same time. The excitement 
caused by the advent of these two young stars 
spread at once among those sincerely devoted to 
the cult of beauty. 

Pauline Garcia, then eighteen years old, had 
just arrived from Brussels, and was beginning 
to be heard in drawing-rooms; while Rachel was 
then making her début at the Comédie Francaise. 
Alfred de Musset took the keenest interest in 
the success of the two young artistes. When he 
saw that Rachel had been assailed by the feuille- 
tons, he was so indignant that he went so far as 
to break a lance in her defence. One evening 
Roxane invited her champion to a frugal and im- 
provised supper at her house, and the details of 
this visit are related in a well-known letter, to 
which we refer the reader. It would be impos- 
sible to understand why relations of this nature 
did not produce some dramatic masterpiece, if 
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Rachel’s capricious mood were not known to-day; 
and also her small discernment in the selection 
of réles outside of the works of Corneille and 
Racine. But is not the modesty of the author 
likewise to be deplored, since he still doubted his 
own capability of producing a play that would 
bear presentation to the public? 

Mademoiselle Rachel, however, obtained from 
him the promise that he would write a tragedy. 
Indeed, he began one, as may be seen by the 
fragment of La Servante du Roi; but the incon- 
stant woman soon became infatuated with some- 
thing else, and the displeased poet drifted away; 
for true poets cannot scoff at caprice, and in 
order to work with transport they need some 
other motive power than that of gain. Two or 
three times Rachel, guided by a vague instinct, 
came back to Alfred de Musset to ask him for a 
role. Unfortunately the grace and the induce- 
ments which accompanied these overtures in her 
rare moments of clear-sightedness only tended to 
make the sudden change in her ideas more shock- 
ing and disagreeable. Thus did these two beings, 
whose harmonious co-operation might have been 
so fruitful, continue to alternate estrangement 
and reconciliation until the time when Rachel 
started for America. 

On the occasion of the début of Pauline Garcia, 
Alfred de Musset published two pieces of criti- 
cism which are reprinted for the first time in 
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this edition. The first was accompanied by a 
poem which has been separated for insertion 
among his poetical works, but which would be 
greatly improved by reinstatement where the 
author had originally placed it. The second con- 
tains a remarkable essay on the merits of Shake- 
speare’s Othello as compared with Rossini’s. 
Friendly relations ensued between the poet and 
Desdemona; but, in spite of the efforts of a small 
number of people of good taste, the general pub- 
lic showed signs of cooling towards the young 
singer, who decided to seek her fortune in foreign 
countries. Rachel at that time was going 
through one of her spells of ingratitude towards 
her defender. Alfred de Musset saw with no 
little regret that he was being forgotten by the 
two young artistes whose early achievements he 
had hailed with so much joy and enthusiasm. 
The distance between admiration to love is short, _ 
in the heart of a poet of twenty-eight, and one 
is taking no chances in supposing that he loved 
them both; however, what he admired most in 
both was the divine fire with which they were in- 
spired, and this form of love he might have en- 
tertained for ten people at once. I have reason 
to believe that the verses entitled Adieu were ad- 
dressed in thought to Desdemona, who was leav- 
ing for England or Russia. 

On one side, his beautiful illusions were taking 
wing; on the other, sorrows were befalling him 
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which were of incontestable reality. As a result 
of his decision to let prose alone—which decision 
had appeared to him to be wise and good—Alfred 
found himself in financial difficulties. It may 
have been his fault, and he certainly never knew 
- how to regulate his finances with the wisdom of a 
bank cashier; nevertheless, this young man who 
had but to look at himself in order to create those 
charming types of prodigal sons which give so 
much gaiety to his comedies and to his nouvelles, 
was at the same time the loyal and tender-hearted 
Ceelio who complained to his friend Octave that 
for him debt meant remorse. Once in debt the 
simplest way to free himself would have been to 
write a number of pages. This, however, he 
would not do at any cost, for he believed it would 
_ not be in the interest of his reputation. Nothing 
in the world could have induced him to follow the 
example of certain writers of the time, who over- 
taxed their imagination and exhausted themselves 
by excessive work. What he suffered during 
this terrible crisis none but he could tell. One 
day the thought occurred to him that he might 
seek relief from his suffering in the trouble itself, 
and write the story of the tortures of a poet com- 
pelled by want to work that he despises. On this 
subject he wrote forty pages of heartrending 
pathos, surpassing in their eloquence even the 
Confession d'un Enfant du Siecle, Only two 
persons were admitted to the reading of this 
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work: his brother and his friend Alfred Tattet, 
and both were greatly moved by it. I know of 
no work in any literature that is equal to this 
remarkable one. At a moment when he thought 
he had made up his mind to complete it, and de- 
liver the manuscript to the printers, Alfred de 
Musset consented to allow it to be promised to 
the readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
However, he soon repented and consigned the 
fragments to a portfolio. His indecision had not 
yet been conquered when an unexpected incident 
came to free him from his embarrassments. One 
morning he received a visit from M. Charpentier, 
who came to propose to reprint Alfred’s works in 
a new form which would place the books within 
reach of small bank accounts, and cause a revolu- 
tion in bookselling. An interview of an hour 
completely changed the financial situation of the 
poet; and this unexpected visit was so opportune 
that he regarded it with superstitious wonder. 
M. Charpentier was obliged to explain to him 
that it was the most natural thing in the world, 
for Alfred would not believe that the time had 
come for reprinting his early verses, especially 
the Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie. Since then 
they have had the honor of twenty editions. As 
for the work promised to the readers of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the author thought no more 
of completing it, since the motive power of his 
work had been removed together with his despair, 
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and he did not consider himself bound merely by 
an announcement to communicate to the public a 
document of so private a nature. 

In the midst of his financial difficulties Alfred 
had taken a sort of pleasure mingled with stub- 
bornness in following only the less lucrative dic- 
tations of his capricious Muse. Some sonnets, 
some songs, the Adieu of which we have already 
spoken, some reproaches to a heart of marble, 
an idyl: that is all that he produced in six months, 
and the public had only known the last of these, 
which is the dialogue between Albert and 
Rodolphe. His godmother, little pleased by 
such results, wrote to ask him the cause of this 
attack of laziness: she had not been taken into 
his confidence about the serious trouble he was 
in, and of which he was soon to be relieved by the 
visit of M. Charpentier. Without giving all the 
reasons for his silence Alfred replied with the 
story of Silvia. In the volume of Boccaccio 
from which he had drawn the subject of this little 
poem, he found also that of Simone, which he 
imitated a few months later. One evening at the 
Théatre-F rancais his fantastic Muse came to woo 
him by showing him the white neck of a beautiful 
_ young girl, and whispered to him the verses of 
Une Soirée Perdue. When he returned home'to 
write them out half of the verses were already 
composed. These little poems held a special 
charm for him, because they did not savor of 
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work, and because they turned into poetry pass- 
ing impressions, meetings and events unforeseen. 
During the winter of 1841 one of these casual 
meetings that had impressed him more than 
others suggested the Sowvenir, which he consid- 
ered one of his finest inspirations, and which he 
placed on a par with the Nuits. 'The success of 
this piece did not correspond with his expecta- 
tions, and he was sufficiently upset to complain 
of his disappointment to his friend Tattet and to 
his brother, the only persons to whom he has 
ever confided matters of this nature. After the 
publication of the Souvenir he decided to stop 
writing for a time; not from weariness or un- 
steadiness, but because from different quarters at 
once he had received cause for grief and vexation. 

The criticism of twenty-five years ago was not 
more sparing in its praise of merit than that of 
to-day, while it bestowed its favor with the same 
profusion on charlatans and on mediocrities; nor 
did it fail to withhold from Alfred de Musset, 
as long as it could, the place that was due him 
among writers. At times it would take ad- 
vantage of his modesty and treat him like a 
schoolboy on whose future some hopes may be 
founded; at times it would ask when he would 
cease his experiments, and whether he would soon 
give something by which to gauge his talent. 
Between the years 1883 and 1841 he had pub- 
lished, besides his first two volumes of poetical 
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works, containing some six thousand verses, 
thirty-five other works of different kinds, which 
are a credit and an honor to French literature, 
and to-day give it superiority in the world of 
letters. Not only was the credit of this versatility 
withheld from him, but critics even affected to 
have forgotten his works with the exception of 


_ the Andalouse and the Ballade a la Lune. Mat- 


_ ters had reached such a point that the public was 
shocked at the injustice. His friends, by re- 
peating to him that he had been unfairly treated, 
succeeded only too well in making him realize it, 
and had cause to regret their imprudence when it 
was too late; for Alfred decided to allow his repu- 
tation to grow for awhile without the assistance 
of anybody. His brother, together with M. 
Alfred Tattet and M. Buloz, begged him and 


even tormented him to alter his decision, but with- 


out success. He would answer their arguments 
_ by saying that he had followed the profession of 
writer for a time, and had done what was required 


in that capacity: henceforth he wanted to be a 


poet, nothing but a poet, writing nothing but 
verses, and this only when he felt inclined. 
Fiction had then reached one of its climacteric 
- epochs. The fiction page in the cheap news- 
papers was then in its infancy; but even at that 
early age the monster was already making known 
what enormities he would be capable of when he 
had attained his maturity. Alfred de Musset 
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watched its irruption with interest. “There,” he 
would say, “is one of the countersigns of the 
present day. When Racine and Moliéere wrote 
for Louis XIV. and his court, they were forced 
to look above them; for they had an exacting 
public to write for, a public that was perhaps 
over-refined, often frivolous or scornful. But, 
at least, the difficulty of pleasing them kept the 
artist or the writer wide awake, and encouraged 
him to do his best. To-day it is only a question — 
of amusing an ignorant crowd, a public which 
knows its own language. What is the use of 
speaking French to it? It would not under- 
stand: as far as I am concerned, I have nothing 
to say to it.” 

No matter what reasons were advanced to in- 
duce him to break his silence he always replied 
with some better argument for keeping quiet. 
Nevertheless, when the Muse came to him unso- 
licited he ever received her graciously. Thus 
when he read the insolent song of the poet Becker 
he did not battle with the desire to take up the 
challenge made to France. In two hours he 
improvised the Rhin Allemand. Another time, 
weary of being questioned as to the cause of his 
idleness, he had an outburst of poetic anger 
worthy of Mathurin Reignier, and in an endeavor 
to justify himself he wrote a satire. 

A public misfortune caused his ill-humor and 
his sorrow to sink into dire discouragement. Al- 
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fred de Musset had a sincere affection for the 
Duke of Orléans. He had founded great hopes 
on the future reign of this young prince, not in 
the furtherance of his own good fortune, to which 
he gave little thought, but in the interest of art 
and literature. Many a time his former school- 
mate had told him that, though it might not be 
incumbent upon anybody to bring about a new 
renaissance, still, it could be depended upon that 
some day there would be in France a court inter- 
ested in beautiful things and devoted to intel- 
lectual pleasures. Of a sudden Alfred found that 
his beautiful hopes were nothing but chimeras. 
He grieved deeply over the death of the Prince 
Royal, but he would not give expression to his 
sorrow until one year had passed; he then kept 
his word, on the thirteenth of July, 1843. 

It was during this year that he read the small 
volume of Leopardi’s poems, and he felt his heart 
stirred by the reading. Giacomo Leopardi, little 
known even in Italy during his lifetime, un- 
favored by nature and fortune and disconsolate 
over the humiliation of his country, had been one 
of the most unhappy men of the century. His 
verses filled with heartrending sadness are char- 
acteristic, inasmuch as they bear two distinctively 
French qualities—they are both concise and 
sober. The author of Nuits took pleasure in 
paying him the tribute of his admiration and 


sympathy. 
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A pretty woman holds a sway over her small 
dominion that poetry will ever be connected with. 
For when you seek to express that which a pair 
of beautiful eyes inspires within you, is it not 
imperative that you word your thoughts in the 
most graceful form possible? During the period 
of idleness and sorrow many a sonnet and rounde- 
lay and stanza were written by Alfred de Musset 
which, in the century of madrigals, would have 
set the whole of Paris talking: some were over 
a musical piece, others over a note, a glance, a 
smile. Some of these have been found; but 
many went astray and may never be discovered.* 

The author of Emmeline had not published a 
line of prose in three years when, in order to 
oblige an editor who had shown friendship toward 
him, he consented to write the Merle Blanc. He 
thought it would be a mere trifle, and instead he 
composed a masterpiece of fine allegory and in- 
offensive criticism. Alfred de Musset showed 
little zeal in fulfilling his service in the national 
guard. The refractory poet was sent to prison 
and he gaily wrote some verses on the subject 
of his captivity. The good Nodier having ad- 
dressed some stanzas to him, filled with grace and 
youthfulness, Alfred found he could not help 
replying to his friend. One day Alfred de Mus- 


*Alfred de Musset never employed either a copyist or a secretary. 
Anything that is discovered and claimed to be his cannot thus be 
authentic, unless they are autograph manuscripts. 
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set and Victor Hugo met by chance and shook 
hands, as if there never had been any disagree- 
ment between them. Madame Hugo then sent 
her album to the former habitué of the Cénacle, 
who hastened to write in it a sonnet which he had 
composed about the meeting, and which shows 
how deeply this simple reconciliation had touched 
his heart. On the occasion of the return of his 
brother from Italy at the close of the year 1843, 
he improvised some couplets which now form a 
little poem in the same rhythm as the Prigioni 
and the Stanzas to Nodier. 

M. Vernon, who had just taken the editorship 
of a newspaper, knew well how to obtain work 
from the lazy; he succeeded in securing from 
Alfred de Musset two stories in prose: Pierre 
et Camille and the Secret de Javotte. Barring 
a few songs, this is all he produced in 1844. The 
reproaches he received because of his indolence 
became so importunate that he left Paris in the 
spring of 1845. He went to the Vosges, where 
his uncle Desherbiers held the office of Sous- 
Prefet.* He sojourned some time at Epinal, 
near Plombieres, traveled through the mountains 
and went from one town to another. Three 
months away from Paris was a long time for 
him, and he returned there in August. 


*M. Desherbiers was a man of great merit, of profound learning 
and of austere tastes. His nephew often consulted him. He loved 
Alfred de Musset dearly, and survived him by two years, 
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One day, while calling on a lady of high social 
standing, he was quite carried away by the in- 
terview, and the conversation took on such an 
interesting character that he wrote an extract 
account of the visit on his return home. ‘This ac- 
count is none other than the “proverb,” I] Faut 
qu’une Porte Soit Ouverte ou Fermée. This 
piece was destined to achieve a theatrical success 
of which the author had not the slightest expecta- 
tion. There are moments such as these when 
Reality assumes the réle of artist, and though 
this happens but rarely in a lifetime, it is a bless- 
ing which is more apt to befall poets than others. 
Only a few words added as an ending sufficed to 
change the worldly chat into a comedy; and this 
comedy by force of habit found its way to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, where it passed almost 
unobserved. 

Since the death of the Duke of Orléans there 
had been a sort of weariness and decline in all 
manner of things. I do not know whether 
Lamartine had reason at that time to say that 
France was bored. But Alfred de Musset con- 
sidered it to be indeed a lamentable fact. He 
felt that he owed himself a grudge for having 
been born during a century of transition, in a 
generation that was shallow and possessed only 
with a passion for gold, for stock-jobbing and 
for eating; with no taste but that for bric-a-brac. 
He would refer to the monuments, to the artistic 
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and literary productions, to find in them a sign 
of style or character which might be distinctive 
of our epoch; but everywhere he saw only weak- 
ness, imitation, indecision and groping. At the 
time when the Gothic pasticcio of Ste. Clotilde 
went up opposite the Greek pasticcio of the 
Madeleine, he asked himself what would our de- 
scendants think of us; and he blushed at the 
thought. The progress of our century was 
spoken of more modestly then than it is to-day. 
Alfred did not deny this progress, indeed he 
forced himself in a measure to admire it; but the 
triumphs of science over matter did not console 
him for the loss of the ideal. He looked about him 
for some flash of genius and he detected it only 
in Rachel’s performances; none of which he ever 
missed. Later when Madame Ristori came to 
France he saw her thirty consecutive times in the 
role of Mirra. Italian music was also one of 
his consolations. “Without Rossini and Rachel,” 
he often said, “life would not be worth living.” 
He would not have dreamed of classing himself 
among poets and geniuses, and when we re- 
marked that he was forgetting himself, “Yes,” 
he would reply, “I know quite well that I will 
make my furrow in this weary century, but it 
will not be until after my death.” , 

To the other causes of his sorrow there was 
added that of the departure of Alfred Tattet, 
who was leaving France forever, Calumny also 
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brought its share; nor did it fail to pretend to 
interpret his silence and contempt as a proof of 
impotence. Malevolent insinuations or coarse 
attacks could only increase the contempt of a 
mind as proud as his, and to increase also his wish 
to remain silent. From 1845 to 1847 he confined 
himself to publishing three or four sonnets, the 
Conseils a une Parisienne, and the profile of 
Mimi Pinson, in order to show that his silence 
was voluntary and that his Muse had lost neither 
her spirit nor her gaiety. 

An unforeseen event came to change somewhat 
this unfortunate frame of mind. M. Buloz, who 
was then administrator of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, having learned that Madame Allan-Des- 
preaux was playing the Caprice in St. Peters- 
burg, decided to produce that play in Paris.* 

There was still some hesitancy as to the dis- 
tribution of réles, when the negotiations for the 
return of Madame Allan reached a satisfactory 
conclusion. This great actress chose the réle of 

*Somebody else had thought of this once before. In October, 1848 
M. Bocage, director of the Odeon, asked for authorization to stage 
the Caprice in his theatre. The rdle of Mathilde was given to 
Mademoiselle Naptal, a young and pretty debutante who appeared 
later in the réle of heroine in several melodramas. Bocage himself 
took the part of Chavigny. As to that of Madame de Léry, I have 
never known to whom it was intrusted. Several rehearsals had al- 
ready taken place when the author arrived. Whether it was the 
stormy recollection of the Nuit Venetienne that frightened him, or 
whether it was that he thought the execution by the artists was not 


sufficient to carry the play, I know not: at any rate he discouraged 
Bocage from venturing in the enterprise, and the play was given up 
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Madame de Léry for the occasion of her first per- 
formance. It was necessary that she have her 
own way. The success of the Caprice obliged 
the author to open his eyes, and to acknowledge 
that there was no abyss between his plays and the 
theatre. That evening caused him to become 
reconciled with theatrical audiences, inasmuch as 
it proved that there still was room for delicate 
works in the taste of the public. The Caprice 
soon caused other works to follow, taken from 
the Spectacle dans un Fauteuil, and evety new 
success added to the reputation of the author. 
These comedies had been written without a 
thought of theatrical conventionalities, and it was 
found that they gained thereby a flavor of grace 
and originality. It was alleged that they were 
in collision with all rules, but it was found that 
they were actually coriceived within the rules of 
true art, which should not be confused with the 
rules of trade, recently invented to make up the 
deficiency of style, and to disguise the wretched- 
ness of the form. It was alleged that they were 
void of intrigue and incident, but it was found 
that intrigue and incident were there in the de- 
velopment of sentiments, whicli is their true place. 

This vein of good luck came rather late; still, it 
drew the poet from his scornful indifference and 
restored to him his love for wotk. He wrote in 
succession the verses Sur Trois Marches de 
Marbre Rose, Louison, a “proverb,” in imitation 
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of Carmontelle, then Carmosine and Bettine. 
After the theatrical successes obtained with the 
Caprice, Il ne Faut Jurer de Rien, the Chande- 
lier, etc., it will be admitted that the author would 
have been indeed insane had he persisted in his 
determination to write only works to appear in 
print, as he had decided to do when he held the 
sincere belief that theatre audiences did not care 
to listen to him; and, indeed, when M. Vernon 
asked him to write a comedy for the Constitu- 
tionnel, he took pains to give thought to the unity 
of surroundings and even to become absorbed in 
the production of the play. It was with these 
thoughts that he wrote Carmosine. Alfred de 
Musset considered this work as one of the most 
irreproachable he ever wrote, and, indeed, this 
comedy will bear comparison to the most beauti- 
ful productions of his youth. 

Mademoiselle Rachel somewhat resembled the 
Roman women she so cleverly portrayed, inas- 
much as—according to Plutarch—they would 
run after those who were happy. When she saw 
the success of the plays taken from the Spectacle 
dans un Fauteuil, she sought the author to ob- 
tain a rdle from him. She visited him, she in- 
vited him to dinner several times, she urged him 
to work for her, and she wrote him letters which 
were almost tender. He did more than surren- 
der; he became enthusiastic. After several days 
of consultation and reflection, he decided upon 
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the subject of Faustine. At that time Bettine 
was being acted at the Théétre du Gymnase. 
Unfortunately Bettine was coldly received, and 
this caused Rachel to change her mind. Invi- 
tations, visits, charming notes, all suddenly 
ended; Rachel asked nothing more, and even 
feigned to have forgotten her author, as she called 
him in her letters. The first act of Faustine was 
almost completed. Alfred de Musset, righteous- 
ly wounded, laid the play aside, and it appears 
to-day in an unfinished condition, among his 
posthumous works. It is sufficient to read only 
one page of Faustine to realize from the pas- 
sionate strain of the dialogue and from the 
strength of its style that it was conceived under 
the same poetical inspiration as Lorenzaccio. The 
eaprice of an artiste deprived the public of this 
work, and it is difficult to tell which is to be the 
more regretted, the inconstancy of the great 
actress or the excessive sensitiveness of the poet. 
The author of Bettine had hoped to score a suc- 
cess by his association with Rachel. The failure 
of this plan completely discouraged him. For 
the second time he left the theatre and turned 
elsewhere. Very few Academicians knew him 
except by name. Yet notwithstanding the ex- 
treme conservatism of that body, the Academy 
opened its portals to Alfred de Musset. When 
at a public sitting he delivered his eulogy of M. 
Dupaty, whose place he was about to take, the 
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pleasant appearance. 

M. Fortoul, formerly a collaborator of Alfred 
de Musset in the Revue des Deux Mondes, upon 
restoring him to the position of librarian, of which 
he had been deprived by M. Ledru-Rollin after 
the revolution of February, communicated to him. 
the subject of the Songe d’ Auguste, begging him 
to put it into verse. Alfred acquitted himself of 
the task in the most Academic manner possible; 
Gounod set to music his lines, and the Minister 
had selected the Songe for a court performance 
when the Crimean war broke out, preventing the 
fulfilment of this plan. 

The Moniteur asked Alfred for a novelette, 
and he wrote La Mouche. I do not think this 
little composition, with its grace and freshness, is 
below the standard of the rest of his prose. 'To 
read this short story is to feel one’s self in inter- 
course with a spirit that is ever young and alive. 
The last chapters of La Mouche were completed 
in December, 1853, while the first ones were being 
given to the printers. This was not his last work, 
since the following year he wrote L’Ane et le 
Ruisseau, but it is the last work he published. 

From early childhood Alfred de Musset had 
been subject to palpitations of the heart, which 
assumed an alarming character. Any emotion 
that was too violent, such as a fright, a longing or 
anxiety, were sufficient to cause him suffocation 
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or hemorrhages. These symptoms disappeared 
during his boyhood, and at twenty he was so 
strong that fatigue was unknown to him. Being 
by nature extravagant in his tastes and habits 
as well as in his feelings, he would shrug his 
shoulders at any suggestion of caution or diet; 
and, indeed, one might have thought he needed 
none. His heart, however, had always remained 
his most delicate organ. In 1840, on coming out 
from a ball at the Opéra, he contracted an in- 
flammation of the lungs. Excessive bleedings 
during this illness did him a great deal of harm. 
Once on his feet again, he continued to neglect 
precautions, and every winter brought relapses. 
Eventually, in 1844, he had another attack of in- 
flammation of the lungs. Soon after that he 
showed symptoms of an affection of the aorta, 
and a strict régime was ordered, which he de- 
clined to follow. He was especially forbidden to 
sit up at night. In the introduction to Silvia the 
author relates how he happened to think of 
translating this tale of Boccaccio’s. One can see 
that he had the Decamerone in his hand, for he 
wrote: 
**Et de la nuit la lueur azuree 
Se jouant avec le matin, 


Etincelait sur la tranche doree 
Du petit livre florentin.’’ 


It will be noted that, while writing poetry, he 
gives us also some very accurate details. His 
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copy of the Decamerone, printed in Florence, 
was a small volume with gilt edges. For the 
pleasure of reading Boccaccio he had sat up until 
morning. It had been his mode of living since the 
age of twenty. This unfortunate habit, more 
than his other imprudences, contributed to de- 
velop the disease of which he carried the germ. 
For fifteen years he withstood the disease, suf- 
fering from it only at intervals. During his at- 
tacks of wisdom, as he termed them, he would 
shut himself up in his room without air or exer- 
cise, immersed in his reading, or studying day 
and night the treatises on chess by Labourdon- 
nais or Walker, until his disordered sleep refused 
to come to him. Thus tormented with insomnia or 
nervous fever he would finally decide to leave his 
room. Whenever we remonstrated with him for 
playing fast and loose with his health in this man- 
ner, the naughty boy would answer: “I have 
already passed the time when it would have 
pleased me to die.” In 1855 the progress of his 
illness became more rapid. In some of his last 
verses he describes the awful symptoms which 
left no hope for his recovery, where he said: 


ce . : 
Et des que je veux faire un pas sur terre, 
Je sens tout a coup s’arreter mon coeur.”’ 


This feeling that his heart stopped beating was 
an obvious sign that he was suffering from an af- 
fection of the aortic valves; the intense pain 
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caused by this sensation brought on several seri- 
ous fainting spells; and then the symptoms and 
the pain disappeared without any apparent 
reason to explain the change. The doctors them- 
_ selves did not believe that the end was near, when, 
_ during the night of May 2, 1857, his heart 
stopped beating altogether. The patient passed 
away, believing that he was going to sleep, and 
more concerned about the affairs of his brother 


than about his own, having previously discussed 


plans with him for a remote future. 

Alfred de Musset was of medium height, his 
features and form were elegant, and his manner 
that of a perfect “gentilhomme.” His hair was 
blond, very thick, and curled naturally; his color- 
ing was of a freshness that is seldom met with; 
his nose was aquiline; he had blue eyes and a firm, 
straightforward look; his mouth was expressive. 
To his dying day he had “le moi de mai sur les 
joues,” even as Fantasio, and appeared younger 
than he was in reality.* In conversation he was 
generally gay, and often given to laughter. He 
knew particularly well how to make others talk. 
His words gave life to the most simple subjects, 
_ and while he was never pretentious in his conver- 
_ sation, one often failed to grasp the depth of his 
*Judging by his portrait, painted two years before he died by 

Charles Landelle, one might think him barely thirty years old. To 
this handsome portrait we would refer those who pretend to have 


seen this handsome model and who speak of his worn and haggard 
countenance. 
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thoughts until recalling them later in his absence. 
His wit was inexhaustible when talking to women. 
He was particularly fond of the society of young 
girls, and found the keenest pleasure in entertain- 
ing them. His natural bent for all branches of 
art was such that had he not responded to the 
imperative call of poetry he would probably have 
become known in some other artistic path. His 
family have preserved drawings made .by him, 
and among them are some very remarkable ones. 
In 1842 he spent a month at the Chateau de Lor- 
rey in the valley of the Eure, the home of his 
cousin and friend Adolphe de Musset, and he 
filled two albums with drawings; most of them 
are caricatures, and bear a striking resemblance 
to the originals; several were sketched from 
memory with a dash and a freedom of the pencil © 
which show the makeup of an artist. 

Alfred de Musset never deserted poetry, and 
it is for this reason that he reached without fear 
or reproach the redoubtable age 
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Ou les opinions sont un remords.’’ 


He was not an utilitarian, but he has been useful 
to men, inasmuch as he has taught them to look 
clearly into their souls, and has expressed in a 
sublime language that which they feel but cannot 
express; moreover, he has given them that which 
is most precious in this world—hours of forget- 
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fulness, of consolation, of tenderness and of good 
humor. 

The day after his death the newspapers were 
unanimous in their expressions of grief. Glory, 
which Alfred de Musset has described as 


**Cette plante tardive, amante des tombeaux,”’ 


grew on his tomb, and grew so rapidly that envy 
soon arose, more bitter than ever before. His 
works, his character, even his private life were 
attacked, and the impious war continues to-day; 
but it will have to come to anend. Already the 
efforts of his detractors are injurious to them- 
selves alone. The day will come when it will no 
longer be possible to court the favor of others by 
insulting the memory of the poet. The day will 
come when his life will be more widely known, 
when it will be related more minutely than it is 
to-day. All will then agree in rendering justice 
to him who will no longer give umbrage to an- 
other’s vanity. Alfred de Musset never did or 
wished evil to anybody; he was good, generous 
and above all he was true; indeed, he might have 
said of himself the profound words which he 
placed on the lips of Perdican: “It is I who have 
lived; not a factitious being created by my pride 
or by my ennui.” 
PAUL DE Mussev. 


CHARLES V 
At THE MONASTERY OF SAINT JUST 


Once, as the Emperor in mournful mood, 
With low-bent brow, in musing silence stood, 
And watched the sun sink in the golden west, 
He heard the clocks, which he had striv’n his best 
To set in unison, chime haltingly, 
One after one; and thought how lamely he 
In times gone by to rule men’s lives had planned 
And set their heart-throbs to his stern command. 
“God, God!” he cried, “whence came this vain 
desire— 
This useless whim that did my soul inspire? 
Eleven times have I the mighty main 
Crossed with my armies and recrossed agains 
And England! thrice have I upon her warred; 
The Netherlands ten times have known my 
sword; 
Twice have I conquered upon Afric’s shore; 
Nine times on Germany I have made war— 
And here am I, my conquests all in vain, 
Dying—a subject to the King of Spain. 
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And yet, to reign, what profit would it be? 
O’er whom might I now seek victory? 

None is there left to conquer, all are gone 

To their last rest; and dark oblivion, 

Like a starved dog, doth eagerly devour 

The memory of their greatness and their power. 
Already do the shades of evening fall 

Upon this century; and from their pall, 

As one who, on his couch, from heavy sleep 
Waking, fares forth at dawn, the next will creep. 
‘And I, who have known mighty sufferings, 
Have I alone, among so many kings, 

Forgot to die? Or when Almighty God 

Laid low the mountains with relentless sword, 
Was I so small that the Archangel’s eye 
Perceived me not, but passed me lightly by? 
Shall I grow ancient counting my campaigns, 
As herdsmen count their cattle on the plains, 
Till on my heart, as on a book, are traced 

Past records that soon, soon shall be effaced? 
My day too far doth grow into the night, 

And God alone, with His omniscient sight, 

Doth know the shoulders upon which shall rest 
The world I held so long within my breast. 
And Philip! from his heinous crimes I pray 
Saint Just deliver him; for since the day 

His father’s heir, he knew his puny hand 

Too weak to wield the sword at his command. 
Hath not he with foul crime and black offense, 
To heaven and earth alike done violence? 
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And in his stern confessor’s holy place 

Set the grim headsman, with his maskéd face? 

Ah, France! by what grim trickery hath fate 

Entangled thee; and placed thy proud estate 

At the poor mercy of a buffoon king, 

Who, in his vanity o’erpowering, 

Adjusts his doublet as he mincing hies 

To idle tourneys, which he magnifies 

Into great battles?) Ah! when Francis died, 

Where was the sage who would have prophesied 

That I alone, so many souls among, . 

Would mourn him? Aye, my knell was surely 
rung 

With the last cry he uttered as he stood 

Upon the brink of the eternal flood. 

Where is there any who regrets me now? 

My own son cares not when I die, nor how; 

And for his birth, the sum he paid to me 

Was death; and when I stumbled wearily, 

He pushed me to my fall. Well, be it so! 

The sun has set. Tis night—and I must go. 

O Earth, receive me! and, as from thy breast 

I naked came, there let me naked rest!” 


Thus spoke the man of iron; but when he 

Beheld the twilight deepen murkily, 

His soul within him quailed and visions fell 
Affrighted him, of a relentless hell. 

“My God!” he cried, “what if, in seeking grace 
And pardon, I should in their place 
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Find anger deeply written on Thy brow, 

As in the dark’ning heavens even now 

I seek for fleeing day and find but night? 

For, in Thy presence, all is brought to light! 
No dream, no word, whispered soever low, 

At Thy tribunal will unchallenged go. 

No; naught from Thy omniscience can be hid! 
Kyrie eleison! I have sinned, indeed.” 


And then the Emperor, falling on his face, 

In tears and trembling prayed; and, in the place 
Of torturing fears, God sent him peace and he 
Lifted his thoughts to heaven fervently. 


Beneath night’s solemn and mysterious thrall 

Lay the cathedral; a fun’ral pall 

Hung on the altar; and the light alone, 

That from dim torches flickeringly shone 

As spect’ral eyes that peer from out the tomb, 

Pierced the grim mantle of enshrouding gloom. 

Like shad’wy cypress trees, the priests before 

The altar stood, all mute with wond’ring awe. 

None knew for whom these preparations drear 

Were made; all bowed their heads in solemn fear; 

While loud, as though two mournful giants 
sobbed, 

The sombre bells in the great belfry throbbed. 

And suddenly, with horror and with awe 

Those in the dark cathedral dimly saw, 

* Moving toward the bier, that stood agape, 
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Amid the gloom, a dreadful, spectral shape 
That tottered weakly on the granite floor, 

And whose dull eyes and haggard features bore 
Death’s imprint; and who cried out tremblingly: 
“If there is any here who honors me— 

Any who loves me among ye who weep, 

Let him come forth and low beside me sleep 

In the dark tomb. Already upon those 

Who hated me, its solemn portals close! 

Weep with me for my crimes and pray that they 
From my sad, sinful soul be purged away. 

And as I pass to yon grim, awful bed, 

Intone for me the service for the dead!” 

And speaking thus, the Emperor passed on 
With halting steps and stretched him out upon 
The bier, that creaked beneath his rigid weight; 
And as in awful and majestic state 

He lay, like ghostly echoes from the tomb 
Came the priests’ voices, chanting in the gloom. 


A VISION 


StraNGE, lovely phantoms—I could not define 
Whether their shapes were human or divine— 
Hovered before my eyes. 
Their garments decked with jeweled fringes 
bright, 
Radiant and rare as woven from the light, 
Fell o’er me mantle-wise. 


As one who breaks a breastplate with his sword 

And lays some good knight low upon the sward, 
Or as a seaman brave 

Cleaves the blue gulf beneath his trusty oar, 

Thus did the glorious raiment that they wore, 
Cut through night’s lurid wave. 


Like to a sentinel, grim, ancient, slow, 
My curtain watched the phantoms come and go. 
Their eyes of velvet shone; 
And the bright feathers in their waving wings 
Rustled unutterable whisperings, 
As they moved lightly on. 


Sometimes this gorgeous troop, so wondrous 
fair, 
Poised without motion on the lambent air, 


Then in capricious mood 
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They'd spread their glorious wings and swift 
depart, 
As from a bow forth leaps a flaming dart, 
Cleaving night’s inky flood. 


Tresses of ebony, like flowing streams— 
With mystic touch as one may feel in dreams— 
Lightly my brow caressed; 
And, binding me in strange delicious thrall, 
Upon my lips, more soft than roseleaf’s fall, 
A burning kiss was pressed. 


Naught could compare with that ambrosial kiss! 

Fresher than morning dew, more pure than is 
The glance of beauty’s eyes! 

Sweeter than Orient woman’s gentle tone 

Who speaks with satin lips to her loved one, 
Tender as lovers’ sighs! 


My God! I have seen sylphs so frail and light 

That in the sun they die. And wondrous white 
The fleeing feet I’ve seen 

Of beaut’ous nymphs; and in voluptuous grace 

The dryads I’ve beheld in some fair, sylvan place 
At rest ’mid umbrose green. 


But ye! whoe’er ye be, ethereal, bright, 

Visions of grace, born of the dreamy night! 
Fair forms that ’round me move! 

Come! let me clasp ye to me one by one, 
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And from your kisses, pressed my lips upon, 
Drink long of maddest love! 


Ah, come within the silken alcove where 

The silver lamp shines luminous and fair 
And cheers the mournful night! 

Come! for the darkness lingers. Come, I pray, 

Brunette or blonde, deep, tender-eyed or gay, 
Pure-soul’d, or vain and light! 


Come! and the petals of the rose we'll shed 

Upon the sombre drap’ries of my bed. 
Sweet are the roses’ sighs; 

And the Sultana, when at night she slips 

Her gown aside, perfumes with rose her lips, 
Ere on her couch she lies. 


Alas! how few are glorious nights and days: 

Hear you Ferrara’s wailing harp that plays, 
Sobbing its mournful tones? 

Or listen! Beneath fingers half divine, 

Can you not hear the sad guitar repine? 
Come, my beloved ones! 


All gone! All fled! Naught but the darkness 
where 
_ But now I saw those forms divinely fair! 
Dismal and chill the night! 
Outside the shrieking cats! And from the sky 
The slender crescent moon, serene and high, 
Sheds her cold, silver light! 


TO POLAND 


Po.LanpD! until the day when thou hast shown 
Some dire disaster, such as Greece has known— 
Some Missolonghi of a newer sort— 

All that thou doest will be held as naught; 

Thou wilt not be believed. Brave people fight— 
Fight, for the hour is come! Rise in your might! 
Europe is slow to give her sympathy; 
Bloodshed and carnage she desires to see, 

Ere in defense of thee she lifts her hand. 
Fight—die—we’re blasés—rouse us, noble land! 


Ss ee 
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STANZAS 


Once as I sat within a quiet nook, 

And in half-reverie perused a book 
Of Plato’s dogmas, I 

Felt suddenly a wish to spread my wings, 

Fly forth to a new world of wondrous things 
And lay my childhood by. 


Often and tenderly I had been told, 

“The age of childhood is the age of gold, 
Sad tears dim not your sight.” 

And I replied, “Yes, beautiful is youth, 

When all things smile and when in truth 
Life’s paths with flow’rs are bright.” 


And now, in my half-waking reverie, 
A group of banqueters I seemed to see, 
Young like myself and gay, 
Filled with sweet drunkenness. To them I cried, 
“Friends, may I have a place the board beside?” 
But no one looked my way. 


And I, believing that my soul was dead, 
Forth from the feast in consternation fled; 
And then, before my eyes 
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A woman stood; so beautiful was she 
I thought an angel had sped down to me 
From out the starry skies. 


All loved the smile, so full of joyous grace, 

That lit with tender charm her lovely face; 
But I, made dull by fears, 

Rememb’ring the lost glory of my day, 

Beheld it now with horror and dismay 
Through a thick mist of tears. 


“Just God!” in my consuming thirst I cried, 
“There is no spring in all this desert wide! 

I am a lonely tree 
On barren soil. Nature hath placed me here; 
I call to her from out my exile drear, 

She doth not answer me! 


“What mortal is there who, when tempests rage, 
Knows not some calm and sheltered anchorage 
Where he may safely rest? 
And here am I, a toy upon the sea, 
No ship in sight—no one to succor me— 
Borne on the billow’s crest! 


“Ah, fair illusion! give me back my dreams. 

Let me once more find joy in that which seems 
Without your laughing lies. 

Lost is the sweetness of the spring for me, 

Lost the sun’s warmth and shoreless is the sea, 
Day’s light hath left the skies. 
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STANZAS 


“When God, to cheer His solitary mood, 

Threw evil on the sleeping earth and good, 
Grief only could I seize; 

Thus, at the feast, the children of the Lord 

Repulsed me; my sad voice would ill accord 
With their glad harmonies. 


“Would I were like those men of stony heart 

Who, seeking shadow, from the light depart, 
And pleasure find in vice; 

For he who, holding still some sense of shame, 

Perceives a glimmer of more noble flame, 
With death must pay the price.” 


Ennui, that vulture, preys on him, and he 

Finds the delight of others misery. 
Breathing the fires of hell, 

Joy is for him a noxious, deadly draught— 


Its honeyed sweetness, ere his lips have quaffed, 


Changes to poison fell. 


Thus is it with him till, devour’d by gloom, 

He falls to naught within an unknown tomb, 
And sleeps beneath the ground, 

E’en as a burning poison slowly may 


_ Ferment and burst the fragile vase of clay 


That closed its venom ’round. 


TO ALFRED TATTET 


THANK God! no satirist am I, my friend, 

Because three words of critique I have penned. 

My silence comes not from a wish to be 

Heard by the world with greater courtesy; 

For, truly, when I see the disappointed Muse 

Swooning ’mid still-born novels and refuse 

Of lit’rature, without a fear I may 

Destroy my pen. But heav’n forbid, I pray, 

That I should censure fouls; for in the heat and 
din ) 

Of this sad battle, e’en were I to win, 

Disgust would from the field turn me about, 

Nor leave me any heart to fight it out. 


TO MADAME A. T. 







Wi. a young love full of sweet mystery 

_ Forgive a friendship old that makes so free 

_ As to disturb his sacred sanctu’ry? 

__ If [have ever owned one half that beaut’ous soul 
+ So dear to me—I will to you the whole. 


IN THE PRISON OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 


Verses written under the head of a woman drawn 
on the wall 


Puace thou thy bed, whoe’er thou mayest be, 
Upon the other side, I do entreat of thee, 
Nor drag thy coverlet across the breast 
Of this sweet creature—kindly let her rest. 
A hand of rare ability and grace 

Limned on this dreary wall her gentle face, 
So full of beauty and of harmony. 

Fair is she, pure—I pray thee, let her be. 
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SONNET TO MADAME — 


ANGEL with fair young brow and tender eyes, 
I by your side a moment sat last night; 
We parted then! and as a bird that flies 


Swift from the coming storm, my joy took 
flight. 


The lightning flash leaves blacker gloom behind; 
Thus, I am sadder, since you passed from view! 
Oh, deem me not of light and careless mind; 
If I was joyful, ’twas at seeing you. 


Ah, me! I dare not love you e’en in dreams; 
From far above me does your pure soul shine, 

Like to some tranquil star that brightly gleams 
From the infinity of depths divine. 


Farewell, dear star! nor think again of one 
Who crossed your happy orbit and was gone! 
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SONG 


WE the great fierce bull had seen, 
And returning o’er the green— 
Three brave lads, three maidens fair— 
Loitered slowly, pair by pair. 
Heart of youth no sorrow frets, 
And, with life and joy entranced, 
We the gay bolero danced, 
To the sound of castanets. 
Tell me, partner, pray, 
Look I well to-day? 
Does my skirt set neat 
O’er my twinkling feet? 
Ha, ha! the girls of Cadiz know 


They’re fair, but—why not tell them so? 


On a Sunday night it chanced 

_ We the gay bolero danced. 

Toward us an Hidalgo came, 

In his hat a plume like flame. 
Decked in gold and silver he, 

And his cloak hung all awry 
O’er his shoulder, jauntily. 

With his hand upon his thigh, 
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Lightly thus he said: 
“Maid with lips so red, 
All this gold is thine, 
If you will be mine.” 
“Fair sir, go your way— 
Leave me quick, I say! 
Ha, ha! the girls of Cadiz do 
Not listen, sir, to such as you!” 


Once again to us it chanced 
We the gay bolero danced, 
Near the hill, beside the road 
On which the brave Diégo strode. 
Mandolin and cloak are his, 
Nothing else on earth owns he, 
Yet there’s nowhere in Cadiz 
One who steps so sturdily: 
“Maiden, maiden fair, 
With the eyes so rare, 
Do you wish to be 
Led to church by me? 
Jealous lover I, 
Jealous of each sigh!” 
“Ha, ha! the girls of Cadiz see 
Much to fear in jealousy!” 


SONG 


Goop-pay, Suzon! my woodland flow’r, 
The fairest of them all you are! 

I have returned to you this hour, 
From journeyings afar. 

I have made verse, I have made love, 
But what care you, light-hearted one? 

Now by your house I slowly rove, 
Open your door—Good-day, Suzon! 


The lilacs bloomed when first we met, 
And your young heart was budding, too. 
You said, “I want no lover, yet.” 
Pray, what was I to do? 
But he who goes too soon, I find, 
Returns too late—his hope is gone! 
I pass your house—fair maid, be kind! 
Open your door—Good-day, Suzon! 
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TO THE ACTORS OF THE GYMNASE 
DRAMATIQUE, THE NIGHT OF 
THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 
BETTINE 


My play is old and I am old, I know; 
My friends, ’tis not my fault that so it is. 
You will play. many other things, I trow, 
As well, not better, I am sure of this; 
Pray do not take these words as flattery, 
Nor yet, in my regret, a farewell see. 


IN THE ALBUM OF MME. TAGLIONI 


IF o’er this great, dark stage by merest chance 
You're passing, and you do not wish to dance, 
Do not, I pray, your flitting shadow chase; 
Leave us at least this measure of your grace. 
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RONDEAU TO MADAME H. F. 


ONE may please with greatest ease 
Those who greatly wish to please— 
And the poetaster lauded 
By the journalist will find 
Just the praise and just the flatt’ry 
Suited to his vacant mind; 
Thus to laud a fool may be 
Named an act of charity. 


To an Araminte vain, 
Whose good looks are on the wane, 
The reflection in her mirror 
Shows her fair as in her youth; 
So to flatter our blue-stockings 
Is an easy task, in truth; 
For to laud a fool may be 
Deemed an act of charity. 


But, if one must truly paint 
Grace and beauty without taint— 
Easy wit and simple manner, 
Which give beauty double charm, 


"Twere a task, you must believe me, 


One would hazard with alarm. 
Only fools, in truth, may be 
Praised and flattered easily. 
16 
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THE DREAM OF AUGUSTUS 


Palace of the Emperor. In background a garden 
behind a colonnade 


SCENE I 


Chorus of Girls 


WHENCE do ye come, ye warriors bold and brave? 
And what kind fate hath brought ye to our 
land? 
Above your brows triumphant laurels wave, 
Placed there, pray tell us, by what conquering 
hand? 


Chorus of Warriors 


We come from Pharsalia and from Germany, 
Great Cesar we have followed to the wars; 
Throughout the mighty earth, from sea to sea, 

His genius hath made us conquerors. 


A Young Soldier 


Good friends, we too have to the wars fared 
forth; 
17 
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But ye, brave heroes, whose triumphant feet 
Have trod in conquering march the mighty earth, 
That: we, your children, hail ye, it is meet! 


General Chorus 


Let our voices echo, let us loudly sing 
Songs of adulation to the conquering. 


Warriors 
Sing, ye children, sing! 
Young Girls. 
Songs of adulation to the conquering! 
General Chorus 


All the air re-echoes with our harmonies— 
Songs of light and flowers and of waving trees. 


W arriors 
Cesar, Cesar draweth near! 
Young Girls 


And the Empress doth appear! 
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Warriors 
Friends, let us away—away! 
Young Girls 
Sisters, we'll no longer stay. 
Chorus Retiring 


Hail to thee, O Cesar! hear us loudly sing 
Songs of adulation to the conquering! 


SCENE II 
Auveustus, Livia AND OcTAVIA 
AUGUSTUS 
(Responding to retiring chorus) 


Hail! [7'o Livia] I this ev’ning for Octavia 
sent 

To speak with her upon a worriment 

That heavily doth weigh upon my breast— 

Destroys my peace and weans me from my rest. 


LIVIA 


What care upon thy heart doth hang so heavily? 
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AUGUSTUS 


None, surely, Livia, when thy smile I see; 
When in thy presence, care departs and I 
The gods’ grim jealousy would e’en defy. 


LIVIA 


If this suffices thee, what need of care? 


OCTAVIA 


Think you that some new Brutus doth prepare 
A dagger ?— 


AUGUSTUS 


Nay, no Brutus do I dread; 
Weary am I of Brutuses—I do 
Believe that Rome is weary of them, too. 


OCTAVIA 


Is it some conquered foe that disobeys thy will— 
Some Scythian who delays his taxes still? 
Some petty king who proves himself a pest? 


AUGUSTUS 


Nay, all the world is peaceful and at rest. 
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LIVIA 


Perchance, dear Sire, some dream doth trouble 
you! 
And yet, how seldom do our dreams come true— 


AUGUSTUS 


The gods have warned me with a dream ere now. 

*Tis not a dream that doth my spirit bow! 

I, for myself, fear naught—I think of Rome! 

And have grave fears for what, perchance, may 
come. 

The Romans love me and they have my love— 


LIVIA 
And with much joy doth this thy spirit move— 
AUGUSTUS 


May the light diadem that soft doth press 

Upon thy brow, keep trouble and distress 
From entering there! Sweet Livia, I will bear 
Alone, the heritage of grief and care 

That with great Cesar’s death did fall to me— 
Not that I do not wish to seek from thee 

Thy counsel, if it be that I have need, 

For thou, hast pow’r, my Livia, indeed, 

To speak much wisdom, and thy mind doth soar 
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Above the common, and J love thee more 
Because of this. Octavia hath been 
Egeria to me—henceforth, I will lean 
On both of ye; and Love shall evermore, 
As well as Friendship, be my counsellor. 


LIVIA 


Sire, we will be faithful and sincere. 


AUGUSTUS 


Then listen, my advisers true and dear: 
When I returned from Actium, where all 
Were subjugated by that city’s fall, 

I having by this latest victory 
Established sway supreme from sea to sea, 


Naught was there left for me to do, ’twas plain, 


But, having conquered all, o’er all to reign; 


And thus, on seeing Rome once more made free 
From all her tyrants, the thought came to me 


Again to make her state Republican, 
And in the furtherance of this my plan, 


To crush three pow’rs. This thought waxed in 


my breast. 
Cesar avenged, what cared I for the rest? 


Though this strong prompting I deemed heaven- 


sent, 
Ere putting into action my intent 
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I called upon those politicians great 

Best versed in counsel and affairs of state. 

The matter was discussed most thoroughly 

Upon both sides; neither convincing me; 

And so, I with myself perforce agreed 

To trust to fate and follow fortune’s lead. 

To-day, this thought is banished—it is flown! 

[Z'o Livia] For, far too precious do I hold my 
throne 

Since you are by my side; but now there weighs 

Upon my heart a torment that inveighs 

Against my peace; and all unsatisfied 

Ambition calls and will not be denied. 

My soul is shaken and my mind oppressed. 

What means to me my long-sought meed of rest? 

Nay, I do reckon now this boon accurst, 

For idleness I’ve ever deemed the worst 

Of enemies. My zest in life has fled, 

And I, who o’er the world my hosts have led 

To victory, must, having conquered all, 

Unlearn to live, who scarce have lived at all. 

Upon this matter I have called again 

Great men in counsel; but ’tis all in vain! 

Some have advised me to reform the laws— 

Create new kings, new peoples—make new 
wars— 

Increase my treasures and to reign and wait; 

Others, to follow the example great 

Of Alexander—to surpass him and 

To seek new conquests in some unknown land. 
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But from their eloquence I’ve gained no more 
Of peace than when I counsel sought before; 
For those who would have war, in the belief 
They flatter me, are but a dang’rous reef 

To be avoided; while the wary who 

Do counsel peace, present before my view 

In more alluring and more splendid guise 
That which I fain would do—yet deem unwise. 


OCTAVIA 


Brother, when Cesar saw his faith betrayed, 
And against Pompey his great hosts arrayed, 
More than one warrior in his wars grown gray 
Was at his side. Did he consult them? Nay. 
But as if driven by the northern blast, 

His eagles from the snowy Alps swept fast, 
And ere the foe had deemed his march begun 
Another vict’ry had great Czsar won. 

And is it truly Cesar who doth speak— 
Who for advice and counsel now doth seek? 
Who hesitates what course he should pursue, 
And ere he acts stands by and waits his cue? 
Ah, what a change is there when others may, 
Unpunished, in his presence say their say! 
Brother, I think that you do contemplate 
Some enterprise of magnitude and weight— 

I know not what, but from this enterprise, 


Whate’er it be, your ennui doth arise. 
* 
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Since when have you, the master of the earth, 

Strangled your thoughts, ere speech did give 
them birth? 

Before what fortune or adversity 

Did Cesar e’er before stand doubtingly? 

Did he, perchance, Perusia’s wall without, 

Pause and consider, in a maze of doubt? 

Mayhap, it was when on Modena’s fields 

He met his mighty foeman’s swords and shields? 

Or when Mark Antony and his black bride 

Great Cesar’s eagles vauntingly defied? 

Or else, perchance, with folded hands he stood 

When Brutus died, abjuring right and good? 

On what occasion hath young Cesar come, 

Except in triumph, through the gates of Rome? 

And yet to battle he'll not go to-day, 

Unless his rhet’ricians say he may! 

Why not, my lord, seek counsel of some slave? 

Remember, Sire, Octavius! Why wave 

Those laurel branches yonder?) Why these songs 

Of triumph, voiced by the adoring throngs? 

Recall those days your heart was wont to prize, 

When altars streamed with blood of sacrifice! 

Think how your dauntless charger shrank with 
dread, 

Ere on the flow’r-strewn way he dared to tread! 

And, Brother, do especially take note 

Of this brave legend that great Cesar wrote, 

“I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
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AUGUSTUS 


Words of might, 
My sister, that do fill me with delight. 
It pleases me to know your heart’s great worth. 
The Roman spirit from your lips breathes forth. 
Now, gentle Livia, ’tis your turn to speak— 
What shall Ido? Advice from you I seek. 


LIVIA 


Sire, as yet your palace is to me 

Almost a strange abode; I scarce have bent my 
knee 

Before the gods—I know but you alone 

In all this place. These questions, every one, 

Are to the Roman heart with interest fraught. 

Knowing so little—would you have my thought? 


AUGUSTUS 


What is your thought? 


\ 


LIVIA 


Tis peace! I love not war, 
Nor glory sought in battles’ din and roar. 
Sister Octavia, pray you pardon me! 
I'd sooner give my life than I would see 
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Displeasure on your brow. Cesar hath done 

All that a man may dare; his best was won, 

In truth, when he returned from Actium. 

I am a woman, yet my heart-throbs come 

As swift as others when the clarions sound. 

Cesar’s avenged! and o’er the blood-stained 
ground 

Did Brutus’ head come rolling to your feet! 

What more is left to do? What more is meet? 

Your.country calls you “Father” and to-day 

The people love you and adore you—nay, 

They rank you with the gods. What more of 

fame, 

Could wars and conquests add to your great 
name? 

For after you have conquered, pray, can you 

Teach us some lesson wonderful and new? 

One’s happiness, one must not over-ride. 

We know that Cesar, marching in his pride, 

Had crossed the little brook that leads the way 


‘ Unto the Capitol; what, then, I pray? 


The gods, grown weary watching, took no heed, 
But left him to his fate, and fate decreed— 

“Enough.” My lord, I pray you, bear in mind 
The name you have. To history be not blind, 


_ Nor to the future. Let the vague, wild dreams 


That move you, pass; their brightness only 
seems. 

To us belongs your glory; you may not 

Take from us, Sire, e’en a single jot. 
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OCTAVIA 
No glory is enough to him who knows 
The way to conquer; his desire grows— 
LIVIA 


Peace, if one wishes, may be glory still. 


OCTAVIA 


One does despise it, if one has a will. 


LIVIA 


Yes, but peace comes when victory is won. 


OCTAVIA 


Cesar must reign by war—and war alone! 


LIVIA 


Sister, by war or peace, it matters not. 
Great Cesar’s nephew will give back, I wot, 
To Rome, the glory of his uncle’s day— 


AUGUSTUS 


Enough! approach, Octavia, I pray, 
And place your hand in Livia’s. Though you 
do 
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Two different opinions hold, ’tis true, 

The counsel each has given me is dear, 

Being, as well I know it is, sincere. 

I yield to both, [to Octavia] and if I ope the 
door 

Of Janus, you, my woman warrior, 

Will follow me. (7'o Livia) And if in battle, 
still 

I feel some pleasure, well I know you will 

Console me with your gracious tenderness, . 

For having conquered. And I do confess 

You have recalled me to myself and I 

Do love you both, remember—now, good-bye. 

(Eveunt Livia and Octavia) 


SCENE III 
AUGUSTUS ALONE—THEN MAECENAS 
auaustus (seating himself) 


Was it in love or hatred, Fate bestowed on me 

My mighty pow’r—my vast supremacy ? 

Who comes? [Enter Maecenas] Ah, my Mece- 
nas, is it you? 

Whence come you? You are rarely in my view? 

Doubtless the Emperor you may forget, 

But not your friends—they hold you subject 
yet. 
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MAECENAS 


Cesar, may Jupiter protect you now 
And may the universe before you bow— 
May fortune in all time and everywhere— 


AUGUSTUS 


Be seated. I must be a god, I swear. 
They say your gardens are a miniature 
Of fair Parnassus—and all men are sure 
That your Falerno did the verse inspire 
Of Horace—with its earnestness and fire. 
What is he doing and how does he seem? 


MAECENAS 


He wand’ring goes in a waking dream, 
Following Caprice with an uncertain tread. 


AUGUSTUS 


And Virgil? 
MAECENAS 


He to genius is wed; 
Her faithful spouse. His voice is harmony! 
All that he says, if better said, must be 
Spoke by the gods. 
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AUGUSTUS 


You love his verses well? 


MAECENAS 


Yes, Sire, far more than I have words to tell. 

The Muse to me is an enchantress great; 

All who decry her, in their env’ous hate, 

Are charlatans, and ’neath my notice, quite; 

They are not worth two lines my friend may 
write. 


AUGUSTUS 


This poetry—it doth suffice you well! 
You with the gods upon Olympus dwell 
And drink ambrosia. Happy then are you... 


MAECENAS 


And is not Cesar happy, too? 
Across thy path, what mangled snake doth rear 
Its head? 


AUGUSTUS 


None, thank the gods! my way is clear. 
The monster with a thousand heads is crushed— 


From a strange grief to-night, my brow is 
flushed. 
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MAECENAS 


When at the height of glory you do stand, 
And happiness doth clasp you by the hand! 
How is it possible? ; 

AUGUSTUS 


Yet it is true, 
Mecenas, and I know not what to do. 


MAECENAS 


Will Cesar let me speak? . . . 


AUGUSTUS 
Say on, my friend. 

MAECENAS 
I fear my words may have a lowly trend... . 
AUGUSTUS 


One does not heed fine discourses, you know. 


MAECENAS 


Cesar, pick up the spade or drive the plow. | 
Sire, ’tis ennui that is killing you— 
Fare forth as I do, in the morning dew, 
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To see the sunrise and the wak’ning earth. 

Go pluck some flow’r to which the fields gave 
birth, 

And bear it to your home with your own hand, 

Seeking its loveliness to understand. 

In simple acts like these, your griefs would end. 


_ AUGUSTUS 


I half believe that you are right, my friend. 


MAECENAS 


Cesar, I pray you, see with your own eyes 

How everywhere about you beauty lies; 

How e’en the smallest bud or lowliest flow’r 

Hath cost the labor of full many an hour, 

Only to live its little life and pass away. 

They tell me that some poets of to-day 

Believe that poetry doth bud unknown, 

Within their own fair fantasy, alone; 

While others travel over lands and tides, 

To find the favored spot where she abides. 

They know not that beneath their very feet, 

In some slim blade of grass—some flow’ret sweet, 

She hides. Or in the bloss’ming almond tree 

Whose half-formed buds the gentle ministry 

Of the spring rain turns white, she waits their 
call. 
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Wherever woods are green—wherever sunbeams 
fall, 

Wherever beauty dwells, there we may see her 
face, 

Smiling upon us with a tender grace. . . . 


AUGUSTUS 


Poets, Mecenas, at your house do find 

Warm welcome. Nay, ’tis almost in my mind 

To think you one of them. I fain would share 

Your leisure, it is sweet beyond compare; 

For ’tis the leisure of a man whose heart 

Is happy and who lives from care apart. 

But when would I, an Emperor, find time 

For idleness so vast and so sublime? 

I have to think, while you are at your dreams, 

And while you think, my hand with action 
teems. 

Know you my life? 


MAECENAS 


Yes, Sire, thy life I know. 
I know your pow’rful hand doth hold a bow 
Whose arrow, all across the startled world 
With certain and death-dealing aim you’ve 
hurled. 
Backed by the brilliant past, you gaze upon 
The future—count the glories to be won. 
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Why does the Emperor say that I am weak? 
Think you my poor house with idleness doth reek, 
Because good Horace and sweet Virgil come 
Amid my perfume-breathing woods to roam, 
And from great Nature inspiration draw, 

And in their hearts bright golden fancies store? 
My bees flit gaily round us, as we walk, 
Absorbed in pleasant thought or happy talk; - 
The sky is clear; the air with perfume fraught— 
Since when has action interfered with thought? 
When Tyrtes took his lyre and his sword, 

And marched to battle, he could yet afford 

To sing. His voice lured vict’ry to his side. 
When Alexander conquered, far and wide, 

He carried as a treasure great and rare, 

The verses of old Homer, everywhere, 

And read where’er he might the immortal songs 
Whose inspiration to the gods belongs. 

And the great Julius when in peril he 

Of shipwreck, sprang into the fur’ous sea 

And swimming, held his manuscript on high, 
Forbidding the great waves to draw more nigh; 
For well he knew that in his dauntless grasp 

A pow’rful sceptre he did strongly clasp. 

Yet, Cesar, youdonot ... 


‘ AUGUSTUS 


I say again, 
My friend, you are a poet—that is plain. 
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When Horace doth, in Latin or in Greek, 

In dreamy tones his inspiration speak, 

Your mind’s abloom, as in your garden close, 
With fantasies that blossom as the rose. 

My father—Alexander—both did bear 

Much love for Homer’s verses; but ’tis fair 
To say they read them only when at rest 
Betwixt their battles—when no action prest. 
"Twas in the midst of camp my father wrote 
His Commentaries, and the bugle’s note 
Re-echoes through them—quite a diffrent thing 
To the light songs that Muse doth sweetly sing, 
Whose airy grace and ready wit doth please 
The idle; words worked out with ease, 

Mere dreams and useless 


MAECENAS 


Sire, what do you say? 
That there is nothing but a useless play 
Of words in Virgil’s songs! That Horace and 
Good Tibbulus all love, do also stand 
Convicted by their verse of idle dreams! 
The Muse to you hath fall’n low, it seems! 
Useless! What would her sisters say to you? 
Think; those immortal virgins, Sire, who 
Hold hands within the sacred valley where 
They for Apollo form a garland fair! 
Think, that on all who have outraged their name 
Hath fall’n Apollo’s vengeance like a flame, 
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His arrow would not reach you, well I wot, 

But, ah, beware his anger, rouse him not! 

One soul the Muses have, one cause alone, 

And wounding one, you'll find that all have 
flown 

Far from this palace, never to return. 


AUGUSTUS 


Farewell—the sisters shall be my concern, 
And ere they’re angered, I do hope to see 
Parnassus come with you to visit me. 


SCENE IV 


AuGustus (alone) 


An instance of strange inconsistency 
Mecenas is; his mind apparently 

So feeble and so prone to indolence 

In hours of leisure, doth but make pretense; 
For when ’tis roused by an affair of state, 
For calm collectedness it hath no mate, 
And he becomes the best adviser when 
Uncertainty and doubt hold other men 


(He sits on bed) 


During long nights and days when doupntfully 
The destinies of earth did waver, he, 
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Alert and cool, did calmly look away 

Beyond the grim horizon of the day, 

And he alone, with his fine, clear insight, 

Gave counsel that was ever in the right. 

But let that Horace take him and it seems 

This mighty man is but a child of dreams. 

The wondrous charm, I fain would understand, 
By which these pleasures of the mind command. 
Strange, that a soul so keen and full of pow’r 
Swerve from its way and change within an hour! 
And why have I ne’er called these dreams my 


own? 
Is there a world to Cesar yet unknown? 
(He sleeps) 
' 
SCENE V 


AUGUSTUS AND THE MuskEs 


THE MUSES (singing) 


Yes, there’s a world far, far above this sphere, 
To which the gods and we alone draw near; 
Should foot of mortal tread its summit, then 
In human path he ne’er may walk again! 


AuGusTUs (asleep) 


And who are ye? 
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Daughters of mem’ry we. 


CLIO (singing) 
Ah, have a care, I write thy history! 
Clio am I, thy life is in my hand. 
(Showing Calliope) 


This is the Muse who glory doth command. 
Ah, have a care, thy footsteps I do trace! 


URANIA (singing) 


I am Urania, veiléd is my face; 

By order of the gods I rule the night. 

My gown with stars is brilliantly bedight, 
And glitters in the heavens radiantly. 


POLYMNIA (singing) 


_ Cesar, look well and tell me can you see, 

At my command, great temples rise? and where 
The refuge or the cottage stood—all fair— 
Arise the splendid palace of the King? 


EUTERPE (singing) 


I am Euterpe and I do not sing 
Of glory. I am the Muse who wakes, 
With golden touch, the mellow strain that shakes 
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The hearts of men with rapture. When I sing 

Throughout the universe goes murmuring 

The echo of my tones; and for all time 

Are sacred those whose names I’ve made sub- 
lime. 


CHORUS OF MUSES 


Yes, there’s a world far, far above this sphere 
To which the gods and we alone draw near; 
._ Should foot of mortal tread its summits, then 
In human path he ne’er may walk again. 


AUGUSTUS (rising) 


Cease! 
Muses cease 


If from spheres eternal ye are sent 
By Jupiter, it is my firm intent 
That ye remain, and that despite your wings. 
Ye daughters of the gods, as in my conquerings 
I, like a raging lion, crossed the world, 
And far and wide my furious arrows hurled, 
So now I sit in daring. [T'o Clio] Hear you me! 
Thou, who the heritages of the dead 
Dost gather, since thou follow’st in my tread, 
I'll leave a page for thee to ponder o’er, 
Such as thy hand hath never traced before. 
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(T'o Urania) 


And thou, whose brow is brilliant neath thy veil, 
Daughter of night, my star shall ne’er grow pale! 
Lift thou thine eyes and see where it doth shine; 
So shall it stay in heav’n, nor e’er decline. 


(T'o Polymnia) 


And let these palaces of thine arise, 

That from the dust thou’st lifted to the skies; 
A city built of stone I did receive, 

Rome shall of marble be, ere it I leave! 


(T'o the other Muses) 


Daughters of memory, ye who so long 

Have known me, oh, let your resounding song 
Thrill with new themes of glory that shall cast 
In shade the greatest glories of the past! 


(Final chorus) 


We'll sing new themes of glory that shall cast 
In shade the greatest glories of the past! 


STANZAS 
On THE PompapouR CosTUME 


VoLTAIRE, thou most supreme and august shade! 

The king of songs to rouge and panniers made! 

I at thy statue’s foot reclined one day, 

And pondered on thy visage, grim and gray. 

“And what,” thought I, “ah, what indeed has 
gone 

Of thy thrice laureled wig, O stately one?” 


Where now are those upon whose bosoms fair 
You placed the dainty patch, O great Voltaire? 
Good marquises—our grandmothers, were they, 
Bepowdered, in the fashion of the day— 

Who, not too prudish, rendered still, ’tis true, 
To Heav’n and to God the service due. 


Heroes of battle, where are ye, to-day? 

Ye reigns of powder! where are ye, I pray? 
Full fifty years have hid ye from our sight. 
And so, when at a féte the other night, 

I saw an apparition of those days, 


I held my breath in wonder and amaze! 
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A patch! but not upon an ancient dame, 

Who hopes to thus restore the falt’ring flame 
To her dim eye; ah, no! this patch with grace 
Adorned a tender and a charming face; 
And rested near a mouth more deeply pink 
Than is the lily white, I truly think. 


A cunning fly was this, as you may see, 

Who came to rest her wing thus warily 

Among the roses in the garden close; 

E’en like the bee, the freshest one it chose, 
The freshest and most crimson rose that grew, 
And to this flow’r she straightway swiftly flew. 


Thou happy fly! move not, but rest thee still, 
And of the rose’s perfume drink thy fill! 
What if the trav’lling bee that long ago, 

Amid the groves of Greece, flew to and fro, 
And, so they say, with inconsistent whim 
Sought Plato’s heavy lips and tickled him— 
What if this bee, in the dim shad’wy light 

Had found this glorious rose, with petals bright! 
Now tell me truly what could it have done 
But come to rest this lovely flower upon? 

This pearl of England! Lips that by kind heav’n 
To smile and sing were surely only giv’n! 


JOAN OF ARC 
Recitative 


I sEEK in vain the rest that flees from me, 
My heart is filled with the black woes of France. 
In the lone desert—in the darkness, too— 
My country’s sorrows still my soul pursue. 


Song 


Deep forest! wild and solitary place, 
Dumb witness to my secret weariness! 
Amid thy vastness let me hide my face 
From my poor country’s shame and deep dis- 
tress. 
If ye are conquered, ye great trees that raise 
Your heads in solemn grandeur, pray you then 
Hide my poor father’s roof ’mid your green maze. 
Perchance J shall not see his face again! 


Recitative 


All the valley is at rest, 
And the nightingale is singing— 
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Singing of her love and sadness, 
Singing love is joy, is madness, 
And the moon is sinking slowly in the west. 


Faint and far the gray dawn breaks, 
Light steals over field and river; 
Slowly in the east is glowing 
Flush of rose—the light is growing! 

Fresh and sweet the new day breaks! 


Hark! that sound! the bugle note 
From our battlements is calling. 
How it rings o’er field, o’er meadow! 
And far off in light and shadow 

Foreign banners gaily float. 


Song 


O guardian angels of our country, say, 
Have ye in scorn and wrath forsaken us? 

If in forgetfulness God turns away, 

Ah, pity us! for we have double need— 

If He remembers, do ye, too, take heed. 


The earth is trembling ‘neath my feet and I 

Behold in heav’n a wondrous, brilliant flame, 
And from the solemn wood there seems to cry 

A clear, sweet voice that calls upon my name. 
"Tis not a human voice! ah, well I know 

It is a voice from Heav’n! Can it be, 
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O Holy Mother, that ’tis thou—’tis thou? 
And have you pity on my tears and me? 
Ah yes, it is the Holy Ghost; I feel 
His majesty and might about me steal. 
Avenging God! the Just, the Awful One 
Lends me His strength—uncertainty is 
gone! 
To War! 


IMPROMPTU 


Gop has willed that we seek pleasure; 
Each real glance contains a measure 
Of desire—and desire 
Gives to Hope its quenchless fire. 
Let us our illusions cherish! 
May his memory ne’er perish 
Who first named this semi-madness— 
“This enchanted dream— 
Which makes life a glory seem, 
And from truth extracts the sadness. 


TO MADAME — 


SPEAK not to me of friendship old, 
While Spring shines in your golden hair! 
Sweet Spring, who did your soul enfold 
In all his glow and freshness rare, 
Left his bloom and tender grace- 
On your lips and on your face, 
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I HAVE seen thy smiles and I have seen thy tears, 
And I have known thy heart both sad and gay, 
Yet, in which aspect greatest charm appears, 
I cannot truly say. 
Which like I best, the pearls that thy lips 
hide, 
Or those that in thy lovely eyes abide? 





A RAMBLE 


Wiruin this wood, where the bright sunset glow 
Tinges with gold each mossy bank and tree, 
And where the shadows slowly, softly grow, 
It is not evening which seems to flee; 
Ah, no! ’tis Dawn that hurries swiftly by! 
And we all know that Dawn again will come. 
Thus do our recollections gently die, 
Leaving sweet Hope to blossom from their 


tomb. 
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REVERIE 


THE peasant, when he tills his acres, sees 
Naught but his plough and his huge oxen slow; 

What cares he for great Nature’s mysteries? 
He waits in silence for his grain to grow. 


Or, when his wife, beneath her breath reveals 
She is with child, he for his child doth wait. 
So, too, when death toward his father steals, 
He waits for death to come—nor questions 
fate. 


What more know we? Can Science tell us aught 
Of that which lies beyond our small domain? 
Of life’s most subtle secrets she knows naught! 
Five thousand years she’s sought for them in 

vain! 
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Au, happy he, who voyaging from afar, 
Reaches the port of his nativity 

At dawn of day, while yet the morning star, 
Gleams on the billows of the restless sea. 

Those on the shore behold th’ advancing ship, 

And see her hull in rhythmic motion dip, 

Like a brave steed that—rearing, plunging—still 

Feels the control of his good master’s will. 


Hail! noble ship, whose palpitating sails 
On the far rim of the horizon shine, 
In luck are you, if borne by fav’ring gales, 
You speed to those who for your coming pine. 
Whence come you, stately one? What seas have 
laved 
Your graceful flank? What storms have round 
you raved? 
Are you a wounded warrior, or come 
You safe and sound into the port of home? 


Ah, it is well! when from the world’s dark strife, 
One who embarked in youth returns once 
more, 
Uninjured by the storms and stress of life, 


And greets again his well-loved native shore. 
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But you, great ship, have you to India been? 

Have you of Mexico the wonders seen? 

Have you brought treasures great from far 
away? 

Or did the North Wind wrest them from you, 
say? 


Perchance, becalmed, ’neath blazing skies you’v 
Jain 
Or fought for life in fierce tornado’s grasp, 
While your good master strove and strove again 
To read the trembling compass in his clasp— 
All that some European lady fair 
Might scent her bath with Eastern perfumes 
rare; 
Or flaunt upon her snowy neck, perchance, 
Some flaming beads of coral in the dance. 


The white sail grows apace; how bounds the heart 
Of him who to his native land draws near! 

He feels within his eyes the warm tears start, 
As far away the roofs of “home” appear. 

Swift as he sails, the ship to him stands still, 

Such wild impatience doth his being fill. 

In torment half divine, his eye doth roam 

Across the less’ning space ’twixt him and home. 


O Country! Country! glorious native land, 
How doth the very name of thee inspire 

The soul with feelings terrible and grand, 
And move the heart to great and true desire! 


§2 THE RETURN 


Ah! is man made for aught beside on earth 
Than in the sacred country of his birth 

To find some spot where he may build his nest— 
There live his day—there find at lacs his rest? 


LAST VERSES OF ALFRED DE 
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Grim DeatH my knell has rung with solemn 
ceaselessness 
These eighteen months—I hear it everywhere! 
And I, for eighteen months of weary care, 
Have shrunk beneath his withering caress. 


The more I combat ’gainst my misery, the more 
Does it o’erwhelm my life—enchain my will; 
And when I set my foot upon the floor, 
My heart within me falters and stands still. 


The useless fight exhausts my waning strength, 
And from my rest all healing power saps. 

E’en as a worn-out steed succumbs at length, 
My courage fails, and staggers to collapse. 


THE SERVANT OF THE KING 


SCENE I 
LANDRY AND F'REDEGONDE 
FREDEGONDE 


Does she desire to flee? 


LANDRY 


As soon as night 
Comes on. 
FREDEGONDE 


Enough—fast wanes the light! 
And do thou have a care—the King must be 
Kept from all knowledge of this thing. Leave 
me! 


SCENE II 
FREDEGONDE 


Yes; she would flee this very night! Shall I 
Permit her thus to go—or shall she die? 
Ah, let me think! Time flies—day’s nearly 
gone— 
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‘What about this betrayal must be done? 
Galsuinde hath her reasons, doubtlessly, 

For wishing to give up her place to me. 

She fears the Spaniard! And she knows that she 
Must safety seek, whate’er the cost may be. 

If I desire it, her sudden flight 

Will leave me sovereign here, this very night. 
To-morrow shall this palace be mine own; 

For shall I not to-night be left alone 

With the poor shadow of a King, while she, 
My rival, flies to Spain all secretly? 

Shame goes before, contempt must follow fast; 
She'll be regarded as expelled and past 

All pity: what is left her but to seek 

The shelter of her father’s arms, or speak 

Her sorrows to her mother? It is true, 

Some soldiers she may arm and muster, who 
Will fear to fight; or she may comfort find 

In other lovers, than the King more kind; 
And, loit’ring by the Tagus’ rolling flood, 

The languors air, of married widowhood. 

I almost pity her, so dull and slow 

This escapade. I am resolved—she’ll go!... 
And yet the King repudiates her not— 

_ And gone to-morrow, will she be forgot? 

She leaves, indeed; but deadliest offense 

Is in her heart, that naught can recompense. 
With her, her purple robe and crown must go, 
And I, who weakly spare this victim, know 
My title will mean naught; and that what love 
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The King may have for me, will surely prove 

A fragile power, broken in a trice 

By weariness or some new caprice. 

Ah! may my soul annihilated be 

Ere I endure such shame and misery! 

And it is e’en for this that I have borne 

Two years of torture—that my heart’s been torn 

With all the pangs of hell? And for this end 

Was it, without a qualm, I did descend 

From my high rank—serving in turn, in turn 

Caressing her my very soul did spurn— 

Shrinking from naught—not uttering a sigh 

E’en when the nuptial garment round her I 

With mine own fevered hand had gently drawn? © 

The purple robe, I from myself had torn 

As I descended from the throne—a slave— 

Abandoned! halting as I went, to lave 

The place where I was crowned. With eager- 
ness 

I watched Galsuinde’s grief and keen distress; 

Measuring the future by each falling tear, 

And through it all, hugging one joy to cheer 

The lagging time and ’liven the dull day: 

The hope to seize and to destroy my prey! 

No—this slight amour satisfies me not, 

By light of day my passion is forgot; 

And I am not so weak and indolent— 

So lacking courage as to be content 

As mistress of the King—it jars on me! 

Such aspirations may not fitly be 
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Cherished by women of the court, but I— — 

I am of the people and I aim more high!... 
No! when from this room you go, Galsuinde, 
You leave the royal spoils I crave behind— 
The glor’ous title that I loaned to thee, 

And bore ere you did, you'll return to me. 
Forth from the bed that frights you, you shall go, 
And I'll re-enter it, if need be so, 

E’en as a humble servant—yet, I ween, 

I will come forth from it a crownéd Queen! 
So, Madame, if to gain this glor’ous prize 

"Tis needful that your life I sacrifice, 

Blame Hea’n that placed you in my path to be 
An obstacle to my great destiny; 

God judge me, if in this I be not right! 

You shall not go, O Galsuinde, to-night! 


(The King appears) 


SCENE III 
Frépiconpe anv THE Kine 
THE KING 
Ah, Frédégonde! come hither. Tell me now 
What strange forgetfulness doth on thee grow? 


Thou know’st my friendship and the tenderness 
That made me once share half of your distress 
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And half your joys; Frédégonde, tell me why 

You brave the Queen’s displeasure, and defy 

Her wrath? The blood of Kings is in her veins; 

Whate’er you do, she still your Queen remains. 

The Church proclaimed her and her rights de- 
fends. 


FREDEGONDE 


Far more to her than this, kind heaven sends, 
If you do love her. 


THE KING 
Let us leave 
This idle talk. Know you what you'd receive 
By way of punishment, if it should be 


That punishment were meted out to thee— 
For snowing to the Queen such insolence? 


FREDEGONDE 


I knew the punishment for this offense— 
And I remember still— 


THE KING 


And tremble not? 
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Within my being, there is not one jot 
Of fear for aught. 


THE KING 
And death you do despise? 


FREDEGONDE 


Yes, Sire, I have seen death with these eyes— 
Its measure I have taken and I know 
Its fullest worth—I fear it not. 


THE KING 


And so, 

In spite of me, thy pride doth foolishly 
Rise up in arms, when it should humble be; 
Poor pride, that swells thy heart with courage 

vain! 
One may brave death—but ’tis not so with pain; 
And since of death you do feel naught but scorn, 
I must of punishment more awful warn 
And bid you save yourself from tortures dire! 
Think how the victim slowly doth expire! 
Recall the dreadful caverns of Clothaire! 


FREDEGONDE 


Ido. He was your father; but what care 
Have I for tortures? How could they ’fright 
me? 
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Only the coward, Sire, allows himself to be - 

Tortured. He clings with all his strength to 
life, 

And in his torment, e’en beneath the knife, 

Through his own blood, in shameful agony, 

He drags himself: and yet, forsooth, when he 

Feels, with his dying foot, the grave’s dark brink, 

He back into his torturer’s arms doth sink 

With tears and prayers. But the proud heart, 
and brave, 

Finds from such ignominy ways to save 

Himself. It matters not what means he may 

Select—he’ll choose, perforce, the quickest way. 

His iron chains, his dungeon walls and floor, 

All conceal death. What needs he then of more? 

Death! Death! Grim Death! Ah, he is every- 
where! 

What is Death, Sire? [showing dagger] Is he 
not even here? 


THE KING 


What wilt thou do and whither wilt thou flee? 


FREDEGONDE 


My mother shall my port of safety be. 
In that poor home where my first breath was 
drawn, 
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There will I dwell, far from the world’s cold 
scorn: 

Not in the midst of splendors of the court, 

Where gilded joys are but with sorrows bought; 

Nor ‘neath the curtain of the orange trees, 

Whose snowy blossoms do perfume the breeze 

With langu’rous fragrance that doth softly steep 

The weary sense, inviting gentle sleep; 

But on the banks of dark and angry streams, 

"Mid arid rocks, where the wild eagle screams, 

Where yet the altars of the Druids stand, 

Hid deep in forests that with ruthless hand 

The Roman with his axe hath entered not. 

In these far solitudes, there is a spot 

Where my poor mother and my sisters keep 

A lonely vigil. The vast forest, deep, 

Affords them shelter and the earth’s their beu. 

A solitary cypress tree doth shed 

Its heavy shadow on a hill nearby, 

And here, beneath the fragrant heath, doth lie 

My father; and my mother, who adheres 

Still to our ancient gods, with pious tears 

Doth offer sacrifices to the sad remains. 

All round about upon the grass-grown plains, 

Great piles of granite rear themselves on high, 

And scattered oak trees tow’r toward the sky, 

Forming wide ramparts to the lonesome place. 

An awful silence broods above the space; 

And when beneath the shadow of the trees, 

The roving shepherd treads, his very knees 
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Tremble with sacred awe. Sire, it was here 

That I was born; and my heart knew no fear 

In my wild home; yet ever as I grew, 

My longing waxed to see at nearer view 

The things that I had dared to dream about 

In very ecstasy of wond’ring doubt. 

One day I left my home, my throbbing heart 

All filled with hope! . . . I’ve seen and I 
depart. 


THE KING 


Wilt go? And for the wrongs thou didst 
commit 

Thyself, wouldst thou in judgment sit “ 

And plead that thou art wronged and wish to 
flee 

Unto a dreadful desert with thy injury? 

And say’st thou that thy mother doth adhere 

To the old gods? 


FREDEGONDE 


Aye, Sire, and without fear 
She worships them. And think you ’twill suf- 
fice, 
Because a Prince is politic and wise, 
And, for state reasons, with humility 
The Church deth enter, that all men shall be 
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Converted, praying to one God alone? 

Yes, Sire, we serve our gods. In her black gown 
And with her sickle, often in the night, 

My mother hath the sacrificial rite 

Observed; and on our altars caused the blood 
To flow in palpitating crimson flood! 


THE KING 
My God! what do you say? 


FREDEGONDE 


When I was Queen 
I cared for her; and oft unknown, unseen 
Even by you, my presents I have sent 
To her by some poor slave who when he went 
Did ne’er return. Now helpless, in despair, 
Her body swathed in rags and her white hair 
Unkempt, she wanders, dragging her weak feet, 
Seeking the sour fruit, too fain to eat 
What grudging Nature offers to her child. 
Then when the winter, with its keen winds wild, 
Sweeps o’er the land, she and her children seek 
The highways and with eyes downcast and meek. 
Beg of the wayfarers; my sisters—oh! 
Acme of misery!—do sadly go 
Unto the doors of castles, begging bread! 
And ’neath their eyelids gather tears unshed, 
While from their lips in trembling accents fall 
The strange wild songs beloved of ancient Gaul. 
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THE KING 


To such a life, why wilt thou flee away? 

These cowed barbarians thus hide that they 
May to their meeting places hie at night. 

How can I give relief to their sad plight, 
When they their sorrows make not known to me, 
But, rather, from my presence choose to flee? 


FREDEGONDE 


Sire, these, my people, are a race most proud; 
They prate not of their misery aloud. 

Far rather would they starve than tell their woes, 
And when one begs for bread, he veiléd goes. 


THE KING 


Then let them keep their solitary pride, 
That makes them from the world like felons hide. 
And is it to these beggars thou wouldst flee? 


FREDEGONDE 


Yes, Sire, to beg like them, like them to be 
An exile. 


THE KING 


And like them, no doubt, upon 
Their heathen altars, to the Evil One 
Thou'lt offer sacrifice? You answer not? 
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FREDEGONDE 


Perchance. Farewell! The Queen comes hither, 
see— 
(One verse missing from MS.) 


THE KING 


T cannot well refuse, nor do I know 
How to well consent. 


FREDEGONDE 


Fear not; ’tis I will go. 


THE KING 
You go? 
FREDEGONDE 


Yes, Sire, too much of envious hate 
Is here; if I remain, who knows my fate? 
When that my beautiful, bright dream had flown, 
I thought, if pity failed, to find oblivion, 
And deemed that my past haughtiness would be 
Forgot at sight of the great misery 
In which you left me. Fool was I indeed! 
When power’s gone, Love passes without heed; 
But hatred’s faithful and clings fast to one 
Who is unhappy, till her life is done! 
I know what moves these coward hearts to seek 
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My ruin! they, who once to me did speak 

As servants, firm in love and loyalty! 

My crown hath fallen! yet they still can see 
Upon my brow, unto the dust bent low, 

Its royal impress. Wheresoe’er I go, 

The shadow of my erstwhile pow’r doth move— 
They see the queenly mantle float above 

My woolen gown. ’Tis this that they abhor! 

It is for what I have been that they pour 

Their insults now upon my smitten head. 

They who once kissed my hand now rudely tread 
On my bare feet! What matter now my tears— 
My poverty ?—they do but call forth jeers! 
Over these people I did reign as Queen— 

I, who a poor and humble slave had been— 

It is enough! they hate me for’t and they 

Take leisurely and sweet revenge to-day. 
Thus doth ingratitude itself disclose, 

Inflicting deeper sorrow, e’en on those 

Who suffer most. ‘To ease its cruel sting 

No modicum of pity doth it bring, 

But, with its cold and bitter arrogance, 

Strikes the defenceless with a poisoned lance. 


MADEMOISELLE RACHEL* 


Ir you my verses do not speak, and I, 
Lacking the magic of your smile and sigh, 
Have no interpreter; if thus must be 

My lines made worthless for eternity; 


If from your voice and face the fire has fled 

That o’er my soul its warmth and brightness 
shed ; 

If in the heart of “Monime” locked away 

The secrets of my soul must ever stay; 


If your sad letter’s signed that seals my doom; 
If the grim guardians of an ancient tomb 
Allow their angry priestess to pass out, 
Bearing her torch; ah! then, without a doubt 


*This important piece, in which one can remark with what subtle- 
ty the author knows how to conform with the exigencies of art 
and of tragic style, was taken to Mademoiselle Rachel in the sum- 
mer of 1839. She received it with joy, learned it by heart, and re- 
cited it several times at small parties of intimate friends: however, in- 
stead of urging the poet to complete his work, she preferred to wait 
for the representation of Polyeucte, and afterward for that of Phedre. 
Time went on; the ardent fire went out on both sides. A piece en- 
titled La Servant du Roi was played at the Odeon theater, and 
though it did not create much sensation, it was found deflowered. 
Mademoiselle Rachel had some differences with the Theater Francais. 
She wrote a letter, sending in her resignation as member; afterward 
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The thoughts shall sink in dark oblivion 
That you know well and lavished praise upon; 
For may my mem’ry perish from the earth 
And from ambition vanish all the worth, 


Ere other lips than yours shall speak them; so, 
If you are silent, they unspoke must go: 
Thy glory twas, in which my genius lived, 
And from your lips my courage I received. 


she withdrew this resignation, but sent it in a second time. It was 
while these debates were going on that the poet composed, one morn- 
ing, the above stanzas, in which one can see his sadness, his lost illu- 
sions, and his renunciation: 


A MORNING WITH DON JUAN 


FRAGMENT 


(Don Juan, sleeping. Enter Loporello, open- 
ing the shutters.) 


Don Juan (yawning). Ah! ah! ah! oh! 

Loporello, It is a quarter past twelve. The 
time when high mass is said. 

Don Juan. Are the horses harnessed? 

Loporello. No, sir, they will be in an hour. 

Don Juan. Blockhead, I told you to awaken 
me in time to start. _ 

Loporello. I thought you might be hungry; 
and then your toilet. ; 

Don Juan. What is the weather? 

Loporello. Mild and damp. 

Don Juan. Some one is sneezing in the ante- 
chamber. 

Loporello. The saddler, the tailor, and the 
innkeeper are there. 

Don Juan. Very well, I am satisfied to let 
them wait until I have arisen. Stay, Loporello, 
take a hundred louis and give them to the car- 
riage man. No, that would be discourteous to- 
ward my tailor. 
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Loporello. Then shall I not bring you any- 
thing? 

Don Juan. No, you need only send three 
pistoles to the duke who won them from me last 
evening at quinze, on word of honor. At the 
same time ask for a cup of tea and my letters. 

(Loporello leaves, and Don Juan goes to 
sleep again.) 

Loporello (returning). There is nothing but 
a love-letter this morning. 

Don Juan. Hey? 

Loporello. I say there is nothing this morn- 
ing but a love-letter. 

Don Juan. What kind of a seal has it? 

Loporello. A lion and a cupid. 

Don Juan. Burn it carefully. Come, raise 
me up; give me the newspaper. Ah! ah! how 
tired I am! 

Loporello. I can only find yesterday’s paper. 

Don Juan. It is no matter; they are all the 
same. 

Loporello. Ah! sir, the cause of freedom is 
not succeeding. 

Don Juan. You are nothing but a churl. 
Open the window. I salute thee, beautiful sky! 
My lungs expand when I see thee. Ah! what 
an execrable peal of bells! Go to the devil with 
you for waking me too late! I was dreaming, 
and you, what were you dreaming about, for you 


look like a fool sniffing the air. 
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Loporello. 1 hear what you say. 

Don Juan. Begone. Ho! Loporello, come 
back, are you sure I can not leave here for an 
hour? 

Loporello. No, sir, no sooner. 

Don Juan. [I shall not leave thee, beautiful 
France! no, I shall not leave thee without re- 
gret! One hour more! and the valley of the 
Seine will be lost to men. Who is the fool who 
has slandered thy women? 

Loporello. Were is the tea. 

Don Juan. A more tender feeling comes over 
me when I see among the lists of my lady-loves 
the names of thy women, O France! than when 
I read the more musical Italian names. I love 
thee, France! 

Loporello. The saddler and the coachman 
are crying out as though we were deaf. 

Don Juan. Give them something to drink. 
Where is my list? Sit down and read it to me 
to amuse me. 

Loporello. Has monsieur the spleen? 

(He sits down to begin to read.) 

Where shall I begin? 

Don Juan. Anywhere. 

Loporello, 'The Baroness de Valmont. 

Don Juan. What a big mustache she has! 

Loporello. Wenriette de Merteuil, no dates. 

Don Juan. Continue. 

Loporello. Miss Julia Pipty. 
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Don Juan. A charming girl, but she was as 
stupid as a goose. 

Loporello. Jeanne of the three stars. 

Don Juan. She was a Shrove Monday. 

Loporello. 'The marquise of the Terrace des 
Feuillants. 

Don Juan. Her eyes were as liquid as tears. 
When I waltzed with her I was afraid of 
breaking her, poor child. She only cost me a 
bouquet. 

Loporello. Anais de Saint-Ange. 

Don Juan. What comes after that? 

Loporello. Nothing. 

Don Juan. Keep quiet and write these two 
Sicilian lines: 

Lontano dagli occhi, 
Lontano dal cuore. 


Loporello, Fernanda. 

Don Juan. The vivacious little thing. 

Loporello. 'The great chatterbox with a blue 
ring. 

Don Juan. What a nose she has! But I ad- 
mire her intelligence. 

Loporello. The Baroness de 
fat. , 

Don Juan. Pass on. 

Loporello. Three names appear; Emma, a 
modiste; a Sister of Charity, whose name is not 
down. 


she is very 
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Don Juan. And what is left to quench my 
thirst? A great thirst, O my God! 

Loporello lets the list fall, musicians enter 
the court and make a horrible din. Lo- 
porello goes to the window.) 

Loporello. Ah! sir, what a crowd! young and 
old, devotees and maidens, passing along, chat- 
ting gaily. 

Don Juan. Come here, take a pen, and write. 

Loporello. I am ready. 

Don Juan. “If an unhappy mortal who 
adores you deserves your pity, O charming 
stranger! return to mass.” 

Loporello. I have finished. 

Don Juan. “And follow the secret instruc- 
tions that you will find behind your chair, my 
dearest life, idol of my soul.” Fold and seal it. 

Loporello. What shall I do next? 

Don Juan. ‘Take it, blockhead, very delicately 
in your clumsy hands; hang the love-letter over 
the window; and as soon as you perceive some 
pretty girls, let it fall on the prettiest head you 
see. 

Loporello (at the window). Here comes a 
big, round, plump girl, with furtive glance and 
vivacity, her round hat waving in the breeze. 

Don Juan. Alas! I know you, young ladies. 
Do not let go the note, Loporello. 

Loporello. Were comes a little cinderella, 
walking by the side of a canoness; one can tell 
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by her modest demeanor that she is the curate’s 
niece. She wears good gloves, a clinging skirt, 
and her clothes are new. 

Don Juan. Hold it tight. 

Loporello. But monsieur will not be pleased 
with any one. 

Don Juan. Perhaps. 

Loporello. Then get up and look for your- 
self. 

Don Juan. No, I will take my chances. Let» 
me stay in bed until we find this beautiful 
person. 

Loporello. Here comes a duchess of the ante- 
_ chamber, escorted by her duke, a lackey, and a 
little dog to match. 

Don Juan. Just as rowdies hang on the 
backs of cabs, so courtiers cling to men in power. 
A miserable set! I do not care for anything, 
Loporello, not even for women. 

Loporello. Oh, oh! here comes an English- 
man, what a prude! 

Don Juan. None of him. 

Loporello. I see a pale narcisse; she has an 
English walk and downcast look. 

Don Juan. No more; he who feels himself 
parched by the heat of summer needs to thrust 
his head in a spring purer and fresher than 
crystal; pass on, Loporello; and in the winter 
I love the untrodden snow. 

Loporello. Here comes a young girl well 
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brought up, properly chaperoned by a governess 
with blue spectacles. 

Don Juan. Oh! that will take too long; it will 
take two weeks to overcome her scruples. 

Loporello. What do you say to a bland old 
maid, a consumptive? She has a little hacking 
cough, like a member of the Academy when he 
reads the remonstrances of some one who was not 
elected. 

Don Juan (yawning). Ah! ah! stay, Lopo- 
rello, tear up the note. 

Loporello. My faith, sir, it has fallen. 

Don Juan. Ah! where? 

Loporello. At the smallest feet I have seen 
thus far; besides, the young lady is veiled; 1 
think she must be at least fifteen years of age. 
See her stoop down and pick it up. She is read- 
ing it. Oh, what black eyes! her governess did 
not notice it, thank God! 

Don Juan. And what impression has it made 
on her? 

Loporello. Wer hand trembles. 

Don Juan. Like her heart. 

Loporello. She returns and can not tell 
whence the manna has fallen. 

Don Juan. Place your crooked fingers on 
your lips and send her a big kiss. 

Loporello. It makes her laugh. 

Don Juan. Ah! wretched creature! She is 
a grisette! To whom do you commit your master, 
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twice fool that you are? Do not let me cope with 
one of these Werthers, with ardent imaginations, 
who stand behind the counter. 

Loporello. Sir, dismiss me if this is not a 
bit of a princess. 

Don Juan. Really? Raise me up and give 
me my stays. 


This fragment appeared in La France Littéraire, December, 
1833. 


SECRET TRANSACTIONS 
A SAYING 
(1837) 


CHARACTERS 


Manrziant, a Musician, 
Asst FiorasanTa. 
Count APpPrIANI. 

- JULIA. 


Rome. 


(A Studio.) 


Mariani (alone). Now that you are so beau- 
tiful, my dear instrument, come here. I must 
go to bed. I have polished you beautifully, my 
treasure! How you shine! You are satisfied. 
You were ashamed of this dust. (He takes out 
his flute.) Little one, little one, you are growing 
old! Ah! Godinheaven,soamI . . . Any 
light downstairs? Alas! it is midnight. At this 
hour the rich are awake and the poor asleep. 
Bah! all this music I must copy will be finished 
to-morrow. ‘The devil take the pen that has 
blotted this page! (He shuts the window.) 
What reason is there for me to be either sad or 
gay? Does living peacefully and _ hopelessly 
make one happy or unhappy? Ah! poor bed, 
you feel like a tomb. Poor walls, the sunlight 
scarcely reaches you; you are so dark! Never 
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mind, be as dark as you like. Mediocrity is a sad 
thing. To be sure I dine. I come and go hither 
and thither like a fox in a menagerie; but that is 
not what one might call living. Then age comes, 
and death . . . What am I dreaming? 

It seems to me just now that I hear some one 
running. Who is calling? Oh, dear! people are 
hiding; they instinctively stop; they are up to 
some mischief in this neighborhood. (Knock- 
ing.) Who is there? 

(A voice from without.) 
Open the door, open it, whoever you are. 
(Enter Julia, wearing a mask, and Abbé 
Fiorasanta. ) 

The Abbé. Shut the door! the door! Oh! 

I am more dead than alive. 
(Julia sits down.) 

Mariani. What can I do for you, sir? 

The Abbé. You are dying, my beautiful 
Julia. This precipitous flight, my idol, troubles 
me as much as it does you. I shall be chased 
from the Papal States. 

Mariani. Why so? 

The Abbé. Silence, my dear sir! peace! 
peace! I hear the sound of armed men and 
horses. Ah, God! We are followed! God save 
us! Sir, is there no other door by which we can 
escape? 

Mariani. Yes, my cellar door which faces the 
fields, 
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The Abbé. Will you believe it? They are 
scouring the country! O Heaven! those who 
have sworn to kill me are here on horseback. Ah! 
all is over; this is the end of everything; my last 
hour has come. 

Mariam. If your only object in knocking 
at my door is to ask hospitality, my abbe, I 
shall retire for propriety’ s sake. 

The Abbé. Ah! sir, if you can only save us 
in one way or another, my uncle, the cardinal, 
will reward you. 

Mariani. Say one word; tell me what I can 
do? 

The Abbé. Be satisfied when I tell you that 
we are pursued, sir, and let your heart divine 
the rest. It is impossible for me to tell you the 
entire secret of an adventure 

(He whispers in his ear.) 

Julia (rising). Sir, this man is my lover; a 
quarter of an hour ago I left my mother’s house, 
and my brother is in pursuit. 

The Abbé. We can not remain in this place, 
my flame, my cherished one; see the torches 
searching all around this place. 

Julia. Fiorasanta, are you afraid? 

The Abbé. The only thing to do is to sep- 
arate. What can be proved if we are found in 
two different places? 

Julia. Ask this gentleman for a sword, and 
stay. 
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The Abbé. That is just the way with women! 
You mean that a duel between me and your 
brother would settle things! Stay, beautiful 
Julia, do not speak of that; I am sure that in 
putting you under the care of this gentleman, 
I am leaving you in the hands of a gallant man. 
I shall take my chances in the fields, and return 
to the palace if I can. To-morrow, at dawn, I 
shall come for you, and we shall leave together. 

Julia. Why are you going to flee, leaving me 
behind? 

The Abbé. Because we can not flee together 
without incurring danger. A man alone can not 
be readily caught, and, besides, what harm can 
they do to me? 

Julia. Go, if you wish. 

(She sits down again.) 

The Abbé. You see, sir, what is the matter? 
This girl is the Countess 

Marian. I do not ask you to tell names, sir; 
here is my cloak and the door is open. 

The Abbé. It was all planned that we were 
to leave to-night in a post-chaise. We were 
found out, and obliged to flee . . . Qh, 
Heaven! while I am speaking Count Appiani, 
her detestable brother, thrusts his torch into 
every corner! His Holiness will never pardon 
me; and my uncle, the cardinal, will not give 
me a ducat. 

(He puts on Mariani’s coat.) 


! 
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Happily he does not remember having seen 
me. I was in the seminary as late as last Sun- 
day; besides, he never recognized my features in. 
all this flight. Sir, I confide to your care the 
most charming woman in Italy. 

(He leaves.) 
Mariani. You weep, miss? 
Julia. No. 

( Silence.) 

Mariani. Torches are approaching the house. 
It is very possible they will knock, as you your- 
self knocked. What will your brother do if 
he finds you here? 

Julia. I do not know. 

Mariani. Do you think it would be a good 
plan to secrete yourself in an unused room in 
this house? If so, I can deny everything if they 
come to look for you; or do you think it would 
be better to give yourself up to the generosity 
of Count Appiani? 

Julia. I do not know. 

Mariani. Nevertheless, you are the only one 
to decide what you wish me to do and what you 
yourself must do. Take heart and do not 
despair. 

Julia (showing the stiletto she carried in her 
belt). Here is something which does not de- 
spair. 

Mariani (aside). This woman either does not 
amount to much or she merits having everything 
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done for her. Let me see! Ought I to return 
her to her brother? Is it necessary for me to be 
mixed up in this affair? I do not know this 
woman. Let me see! let me see! Am I a coward 
or have I a heart? 

(He sits down. A knock at the door.) 

I am sure that is her brother. It is not very 
difficult to find this isolated house. Should I 
open the door? And if I open it what shall I 
do? 

(A second knock.) 

In fact, this affair is no concern of mine. Is 
it my fault if her lover is a real coward, and if 
he throws himself in the arms of the first person 
he sees, to save his skin? On the other side, if 
I wash my hands of it, her brother may be cruel, 
and she has no one to defend her. Where did 
she come from? And who knows if she will not 
laugh at me if I play the braggart? I must do 
all or nothing. 

(More knocking.) 
Julia. What are you thinking about, sir? 
(She lifts her mask.) 

Mariani. Enter this way, madame, and leave 

everything to me. 
(Julia leaves.) 

Be she what she may, she is as beautiful as the 
sun. 

(He opens the door. Enter Appiani.) 

Appiani. Who are you? 
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Mariani. And you? 

Appiani. My sister is here. 

Mariani. How do you know? 

Appiani. Are you her lover? 

Mariani. What would you do if I were? 

Appiani. Say yes,orno. You are a coward. 

Marian. No. 

Appiani (calling). Julia, come out from 
this room. Do not hide; I saw you from the 
window. 

(Julia enters.) 

Julia. How do you do, Benvenuto? Here I 
am. 

Appiani. My sister, your mother disinherits 
you. Your father curses you. 

Julia. Jesus! Jesus! 

(She falls.) 

Appiani. If you know me, you know that I 
will not pardon you. Live as you can; I have 
not come to look for you and take you back, as 
you may imagine; make your lover support you. 
We can do without you, young girl. 

Mariani. Keep quiet; she is dying. 

Appian. Let her die; a woman with a lover 
who does not protect her! By Bacchus! what 
a bad name has a man who lets a woman fall and 
does not lift her up! 

(Mariani sits down and counts his fingers.) 

Six hundred ducats from Angelo, two hun- 
dred ducats from Batesta. The house, includ- 
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ing the garden, may be worth fifteen hun- 
dred 

Appiant. What kind of a name has a woman 
who leaves her father and her mother for a vil- 
lain who does not step forth when called? Hallo! 
is there nothing here resembling a man? Did 
you run away alone, Julia? : 

Mariani. The cost of the concert and the, 
lighting up of the country, I have fifteen hun- 
dred francs left . . . Fifteen hundred: 
francs and some over 

(He counts in a low voice.) 

Appiant. What are you muttering, valet? 

Marian. Wave you any other relative, any 
other protector, madame? 

Julia. Not one. 

Mariani (to Appiant). Come here; you are 
a dead man. 

(He eaits with Appiani. Julia, alone, 
kneels and recites the Ave Maria A 
long silence. Mariani enters.) 

Julia. O Christ! my brother! 

Mariani. Pray for him. 

Julia. Wretch, why have you killed him? 

Mariani. Because I was forced to fight, and 
if I had let him begin, he would have killed me. 

Julia. Why did you fight for me? You are 
not my lover. 

Mariani. Your mother disinherits you; your 
father curses you. I asked you if you had any 
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other protector, and you said no. If it had not 
been for your brother’s wrong-doing, everything 
might have been amicably arranged. Your fam- 
ily would have relented and revoked the sentence 
they pronounced against you; but your brother 
insisted on a duel. Enter this room once more, 
dear madame; the very sight of me should fill 
you with horror. 

Julia. Let me leave this place. 

Mariani. Where would you go? Your fa- 
ther’s house is closed. 

Julia. I have a Father above whose house is 
open. 

Mariani. Madame, God does not comfort the 
poor, and you are disinherited. If you imagine 
that one can become religious at will, you are 
mistaken. 

Julia. I can die, then. 

Mariam. If you die, I have committed a use- 
less crime. 

Julia. What, then, do you want of me? 

Mariani. I have told Fiorasanta, your lover. 

Julia. You know him? 

Mariam. Yes. Are you proud, you daugh- 
ter of the Appianis? 

Julia. Proud enough not to speak to a cow- 
ard. 

Mariani. He does not come. 

Julia. Why? 

Mariani. Because he is a coward. Now can 
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you listen to what I am going to say, or would 
you prefer me to leave you alone until daybreak? 
I can not remain here long; my adversary was 
killed without a witness, and a murder is pun- 
ished by death. 

Julia. What are you going to say to me? 

Mariani. Can you support the sight of me? 

Julia. Speak. 

Mariani (taking a seat). Search your mem- 
ory well; there is one way you can live in peace 
for some months, perhaps some years, until your 
family are willing to pardon you and receive 
you back again. 

Julia. When the Appianis pardon the 
brooks will change their courses. 

Mariani. I leave you this house, which is 
mine. You can remain here under whatever 
name you choose; I dwelt here in solitude, and 
perhaps no one would know that this poor lodg- 
ing had changed owners. 

Julia. And you? 

Mariani. 1? Why I am a man, and a man 
can make his living with his hands. If you are 
driven from your family, and irrevocably de- 
prived of your money, you will have enough to 
live on here. If you are ever rich again, you can 
pay me back. 

Julia. I also have hands, and I can work for 
my living. 

Mariani. Take care not to be too proud. 
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Julia. Take care of that yourself. 

Mariani. Have I reasoned too quickly? 

Julia. No. 

(She walks with long steps.) 

Mariani. At this season the nights are short. 
See the light appearing in the east. In one hour 
I must leave Rome. 

Julia. Your country, Mariani. 

Mariani. This is not my country. I am a 
Venetian. Stay; it will be ten years on Assump- 
tion day that I entered this beautiful city on a 
night like this. The morning glow appeared 
as it does now behind these hills. I took with 
me this instrument. I was young, joyous, and 
sure of success. I had nothing. Everything 
I possess I have worked for since that day. 
Now I shall return to my dear Venice as a 
traveling singer; and if my good genius is 
too cowardly to follow me, I shall die for the 
cause of freedom in Italy. 

Julia. You are brave, but foolish. 

Mariani. I beg you to accept. 

(He kneels.) 

Julia. But what name shall I assume here? 

Mariani. A plebeian name; that would be a 
protection. 

Julia. I shall pass for an adventurer. How 
can I prevent people from finding out who I 
am as soon as they begin to look for me? If 
I take no interest in anything, if I know no one, 
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no one will take my part, and I shall be put in 
prison by my parents or by the police. 

Mariani. I shall tell you how to obviate that 

I fear you will refuse me. 

Julia. What is it? 

Mariani. I shall tell you later. Now permit 
me to make my arrangements to leave. 

(He moves off.) 

Julia (alone). Art thou foolish, thou also, 
my heart? What art thou dreaming? This man 
is reeking with the blood of thy brother. 

(She kneels and prays.) 

Mariani (reentering). Be calm, I pray you: 
here, by yourself, who can I leave to serve you? 
You also need a name that will vouch for you. 
I offer you mine. 

Julia. Your name? 

Mariani. It is not noble, but it has had no 
stain—at least until to-day. My father was a 
jeweler in Venice; he was ruined by a shipwreck. 
I have a brother who is rich; he is a merchant in 
Bassora. My family is not a great one; never- 
theless, when my father’s father dies, my 
brother will fill a high position in the army. 

Julia. It is your name, Mariani, that is toe 
noble for me. 

Mariani. I felt sure you would refuse it; and 
still, I must leave you. 

Julia. No, no! 

Mariani. Do you object to bearing the name 
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of an assassin? Think that, if I do not leave, 
I shall change my role to-morrow and become 
a victim. 

Julia. And how can I repay you? 

Mariani. By leaving with me a remembrance 
which will follow me like a faithful sister into 
the most far-off countries. 

Julia. You are young, Mariani, and the day 
when you fall in love . . . Do not close 
your heart foolishly. What would you say then? 

Mariani. I would say that I gave my name 
to a woman who is separated from me by the 
deep seas, and that I have done with the world. 

Julia. But you do not know me. 

Mariani. Answer me; I must be off. 

Julia. Enter this room; take a small box I 
brought with me; it contains some diamonds; 
I give them to you. 

Mariani. I accept. 

(He leaves. A voice from without.) 

I tell you it is here; I recognize the door. 

(Knocking.) 
Julia (opening the door). It is you! 
(Enter Fiorasanta. ) 

The Abbé. Yes, beautiful Julia, it is I. I 
have heard the sad news of the death of count 
Appiani. Do you know what I have done? I 
have confessed everything to my uncle, the car- 
dinal. 

Julia. How? 
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The Abbé. Wow! Everything is propitious; 
he consents to pay His Holiness all that is neces- 
sary to procure our pardon; he only stipulates 
that we leave the city for a time. We shall go 
to Naples, where I shall leave the religious order 
and marry you. My uncle, the cardinal, has 
written to your mother asking her to hush up 
the matter, and he asked her for your hand, in 
my behalf; she replied that your brother, in dy- 
ing, requested that you might be pardoned for 
running away. ‘The last moments of this man, 
usually so inexorable, were consecrated by a 
prayer he made for you and for himself. You 
do not answer me! I have brought with me 
your porters, who, if you wish, will conduct you 
to your palace, where my uncle, the Cardinal, has 
gone; that is, if you do not say you would prefer 
being taken somewhere else. 

(Mariani comes in.) 

Julia. Mariani, my mother has pardoned me. 

The Abbé. Sir, I thank you for all the care 
you have taken, and I beg you to come with me. 
My uncle, the Cardinal, will not leave your ser- 
vices unrewarded. 

Julia. Listen, Mariani; I want you to swear 
that you will grant me what I ask. 

Mariani. I swear it. 

Julia. On your word and honor? 

Marian. Yes. 

Julia. My name is Julia, countess of Appi- 
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ani. J am a pupil of Cardinal Grimani, who 
has willed me his property on his death; I want 
my name stricken out of this will and yours 
written in its place. Now take this ring (she 
cuts off a lock of hair) and put this in it. 
(She orders the door opened and gets into 
her chaise.) 
The Abbé. Where shall I tell these porters 
to take you, madame? 
Julia. To the Sisters of the Visitation. 
Wait, tell my mother that I have taken the veil. 


This dramatic sketch was written for the Dédication, a pub- 
lication consisting of twelve articles by twelve different 
writers (Paris, 1837). 


FAUSTINE 


FRAGMENTS 


CHARACTERS 
Lortpan, a Venetian Nobleman. 


Fasrice ‘ 
> © his Sons. 
Mice, 


Gatkas Visconti, a Milanese Nobleman. 
Orso, a Jeweler. 

Faustine, Daughter of Lorédan. 

Nina, a Follower of Faustine. 


ACT THE FIRST 
Scene I 


(Michel, alone, then Fabrice.) 


Michel. I have watched more than once dur- 
ing this long war, but never to my knowledge 
have I passed a night like this. Day begins to 
dawn. The bell of Saint Maurice will soon ring 
for sunrise. Is it possible that she will not re- 
turn! Ah! here you are, Fabrice! and it is quite 
time. 

Fabrice. Yes, indeed, and how exhausted I 
am. Ah! how tired! 

(He puts on his cloak.) 

Michel. You are no doubt returning from a 
ball? Have you played cards to-night? 

Fabrice. Yes, and I should say, as good luck 
would have it, I was greatly entertained. ‘The 


most charming music, the most beautiful women 
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in Venice! But what are you doing here so early 
in the morning? You do not look like a man 
who has just arisen—and these expiring torches 
with their feeble light, your tired eyes. 

What ails you? 

Michel. And so it seems the elder members 
of a family must watch over the honor of their 
house while the children amuse themselves. 

Fabrice. The honor of the house, did you 
say? What does that mean? 

Michel. You are very young. Can you keep 
a secret? 

Fabrice. Ah! my brother, I bear the same 
name as you. 

Michel. Swear, then, by this name, and that 
of our mother who is no more, that you will never 
tell what I am about to confide to you. 

Fabrice. Be it so, I swear. But what a for- 
bidding voice. . . . 

Michel. Look at this door. 

Fabrice. The door to our sister’s room? Why 
is it open at this hour? 

Michel. Enter if you wish—you will not 
awaken any one. 

Fabrice. She has just gone out? 

Michel. Not just gone out. 

Fabrice. When then? and why? 

Michel. I am waiting here especially to ask 
her that question. 

Fabrice, And how long have you been here? 
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Michel. Since last evening. Are you sur- 
prised ? 

Fabrice. Explain things. You make me 
shudder. 

Michel. I can say no more; I know no more 
than you do. Look and think. 

‘Fabrice. 'Truly I can do neither. Notwith- 
standing what I have seen with my own eyes, 
some suspicions, some thouglits, are so terrible, 
so unlooked for, that one recoils frightened be- 
fore believing them. 

Michel. Yes, indeed. This is precisely what 
I felt as I passed her door last night, at mid- 
night. 

Fabrice. You are alone? 

Michel. Yes, I returned from the arsenal. 

Fabrice. Was our father asleep? 

Michel. He had been asleep for a long time. 

Fabrice. Had Nina retired? 

Michel. I believe so. 

Fabrice. Just Heaven! 

(He walks up and down for some time 
silently. ) 

Michel (seated). What are you thinking 
about? 

Fabrice. What are you thinking about; Nina 
told me that our sister sometimes arises and 
walks in her sleep. 

Michel. Nonsense! I do not lay much stress 
on nurses’ tales, : 
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Fabrice. What are you thinking of? You 
darenotsay .. . 

Michel. I dare say it to her face. 

Fabrice. No, by the living God! While I 
preserve the sentiment of my own honor, I can 
never, for one moment, think that my sister 
would cease to respect hers. It is impossible 
for me even to doubt. . . . I am of the 
opposite opinion, I do not believe it as you do. 

Michel. Neither do I. 

Fabrice. Who is there then to say anything? 
Evidently this is an inexplicable mystery. I can 
not fathom it any more than you can. Her dis- 
appearance, her empty room, chance that holds 
you here as witness, I acknowledge is difficult to 
understand. But it is still more difficult to im- 
agine that a daughter of Lorédan, after having 
lived a blameless life under the ancestral roof for 
twenty years, would suddenly lose her senses. 

Michel. 'That is not what I suspect her of 
doing. | 

Fabrice. Of what, then? Suppose she has a 
lover unknown to us. How can I tell? Does not 
some passion hidden in the depth of her soul (for 
you think her capable of it) catise her to trample 
under foot the loyalty, honor, modesty, and dig- 
nity of her station? 

Michel. You think, perhaps ‘ 

Fabrice. No, I think nothing. She is our 
sister. She is a Lorédan. She resembles our 
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mother. As long as I have no proof of it, as 
long as I do not hear from her own lips of her 
crime and her disgrace, I shall say, No! it is im- 
possible. 

Michel. 'The Marquis Visconti, cousin of the 
duke of Milan, is expected to arrive this very 
day. 

Fabrice. Ah! Well? 

Michel. Our sister is affianced to him. 

Fabrice. I know it, and I am convinced 

Michel. 'That this marriage will take place? 

Fabrice. Without a doubt, and that very 
shortly. When things are once more explained 
you will bitterly regret your suspicion. 

Michel. What have I said to you? 

Fabrice. Everything that silence can infer. 

Michel. Listen to me then while I speak. 
You are quick, prompt, always in a hurry, like 
people who have nothing to do. You form your 
decisions quickly, fearing to reflect, but I have 
been seated in this armchair since last evening, 
and I have counted the hours. Remember this: 
Faustine’s absence is either a sin or a ruse. 

Fabrice. A ruse, did you say, for what end? 

Michel. Yor the plain and simple purpose of 
breaking off this alliance. 

Fabrice. 'This dishonorable method is a fine 
way of doing it! 

Michel. She knows very well she should not 
do it in this way. She knows very well that we 
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would all rather lose our fortune and our lives 
than see our dishonor published abroad. She 
knows very well that no one in this house would 
in that case tell our father, for it would kill him, 
—the old man who loves his idolized child better 
than anything besides his money. She thinks 
she can do as she pleases with impunity, or if 
called to account in a quiet way, do you not im- 
agine she is sufficiently subtle to tell a lie, or 
make an excuse. That is not what troubles her; 
but what she wishes, what she hopes, is that this 
will create a dreadful scandal, and that her flight 
will be found out, so that without divining, or 
even attempting to state the cause, the fact can 
not be ignored, and so her hand can not be given. 

Fabrice. What a strange fancy! Does she 
hate Visconti or love another man? 

Michel. Who knows? 

Fabrice. Pure imagination, I tell you. 

Michel. Not as imaginary as you may sup- 
pose. I know the Venetian women; I have stud- 
ied them in their true light. I am not in the 
least astonished that Faustine has fled without 
thinking where she was going, simply for the 
reason I have told you. 

Fabrice. Then you think she will return? 

Michel. She must. If she wants a scandal, 
she can have one in this palace, before us two, and 
not elsewhere. 

Fabrice. Let us suppose that you are mis- 
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taken, and that there is no truth in any of these 
surmises. (A bell is heard.) Listen, it is sun- 
rise! Do you think she will return now? 

Michel (at the window). You are right, it is 
too late, the palace is full of people. But where 
is she? What does it mean? If I am mistaken 
in accusing her of duplicity, she must be far 
more capable, and by my patron saint the arch- 
angel, I would not 

Fabrice. You would not lay your hands on 
her, I think. . . . Did you not speak of our 
father just now? Do you wish to be the mur- 
derer of your sister? 

Michel. Yes, if it were true that a de- 
ceiver : 

Fabrice. Ah! as for that, do not speak of 
that. . . . Suchathing is impossible. . . 

Michel. What will you do? 

Fabrice. You ask me what? 

Michel. I have good cause to be angry, have 
I not? 

Fabrice. Silence! Silence! I hear steps; 
the sound comes from this side. . . . Perhaps 
it is Faustine? . . . No, it is our father. 

May God watch over her now! 
(He shuts the door, which was partly open.) 
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em Scene IT 
. (The same as before and Lorédan.) 


Lorédan. Both of you up so early, my chil- 
dren! That is well. . . . Nothing strange 
in that as far as Michel is concerned. 

(T'o. Fabrice.) 

As for you, I know your wiles. You do not 
deserve much credit for being up at this hour. 
You turn night into day. You are fond of at+ 
tending masquerades. 

Fabrice. My father 

Lorédan. Yes, you are squandering your 
mother’s fortune; that amuses you, but look out 
for the future! Old as I am I can compel you 
to listen to me. 

Fabrice. Oh, my father, what a bad opinion 
you have formed! 

Lorédan. It is true, it is just. I know your 
heart, but when I see you so gaily dressed, cov- 
ered with brilliant trinkets . . . You laugh 
at our sumptuary laws. . . . Some day we 
will let you play the fine gentleman. Well, no 
more scolding. I am going to be merry to-day, 


for I have some very good news. . . . But 
what is the matter, Michel? You look very sad. 
Michel. Your pardon, sir. . . . Howare 


you? You are up very early to-day. 
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Lorédan. An old habit, my dear friend, an 

old habit that comes from being a merchant; for 
even if I am no longer allowed to call myself 
one, thanks to their absurd interdiction, I am, 
and always will, consider myself one. 
What a foolish and useless idea it is to try to pre- 
vent us! And it is at this time of the morning 
that the letters are received and the accounts 
balanced. 

Fabrice. And so you defy the laws? 

Lorédan. Ah! ah! my boy, that makes you 
laugh! If I defy them, at least it is not for non- 
sense. Truly, there is no one in Venice prouder 
of his name than I of mine; I venture to say no 
one is better entitled to it. But, for that reason, 
can it be said that an honest man, no matter how 
high his rank, can not work for money? They 
will never be able to cure me of that idea. I 
am a patrician to the marrow of my bones, but 
I am a banker to the depth of my heart, and as 
I have lived so I shall die. . . . Is your 
sister Faustine not up yet? 

Fabrice. We have not seen her, sir. 

(In an undertone to Michel.) 

I tremble lest she will not come. 

Michel (in an undertone). Do not look for 
her now. It is too late. If she intends to return, 
her tale is prepared. 

Lorédan. 'The news of which I have told you 
will be especially interesting to her. My chil- 
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dren, you know that the marquis Galéas Visconti 
is on his way here to become my son-in-law. He 
comes from Milan. He stopped a few days in 
Verona, to take possession of the city in the name 
of his cousin, and I look for him any moment, 
for I do not wish him to lodge elsewhere than 
in this palace. Well, do you know what has hap- 
pened? It is not a small affair for a house such 
as ours to ally itself to the duke of Milan, and 
his most noble lordship is easily offended on like 
occasions. He does not care to see a family rise 
in that way, in the midst of his domains, rise 
higher than the highest, by connecting itself with 
a foreign prince. He fears that this old pillar 
will grow too large and shatter the edifice, and 
this is the reason the senate is so disturbed 
about it. 

Michel. Ah, well, sir; has the senate come to 
any conclusion? 

Lorédan. Ah, well, my son, it has resolved, 
after much deliberation, that the republic adopt 
my daughter, and, as princess, give, with her 
hand, a considerable dot to this worthy and 
charming marquis. 

Fabrice. Really! 

Lorédan. That is a settled fact; I have here 
a note from our friend Cornaro, who asked the 
privilege of telling me. I do not now know pre- 
cisely the amount, but the word in the letter is 
“considerable.” No doubt the republic will have 
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its reward, for it is a good mother, but also 
an economical housewife. Between ourselves, I 
think there is a likelihood of a treaty with Milan, 
at the expense of the sieur de Padua, and the 
keys of some small cities near the Treviso fron- 
tier can easily be dropped in among the wedding 
presents. . . . Ah! ah! these proud Moro- 
sinis with their princess of Hungary; they will 
not be the only family whose daughter is adopted 
by the state. 

Michel. I am always alarmed when I hear 
my dear father speak in this way in regard to 
affairs of state. 

Lorédan. Good! So you have scruples. A 
soldier; this becomes you well! Has Charles 
Zeno—your captain—taught you to be so 
prudent? 

Michel. Because I am a soldier is why I have 
been taught that it is better to act 

Lorédan. 'Than to speak? That is the advice 
given to me when I left the secret council. Be- 
sides, I know Venice, and I know that its walls 
have ears. . ‘ 

Fabrice. Not here, my father, but . 

Lorédan. Everywhere, everywhere! 

I have seen the kind of people popularly oalled 
ceux de la-haut at their work. Venice is a silent 
city. One walks the streets followed by treachery 
disguised as a footman. I have suffered enough 
from this; I have kept quiet for sixty-five years; 
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but I am old now, I am weary, I am tired of it 
all. I do not divulge the secrets of the state, 
for the good reason that I do not know them; 
but I have been a senator, I have corrected the 
laws, been councilor, philosopher and it is quite 
time for me to be my true self, and if I am 
loquacious in my old age : 

Michel. ‘Treachery never grows old. 

Lorédan. Men at my age, sir, only fear God. 

But who comes here? What is this 

noise ? 


ScenE III 
(The same as before, a Valet.) 


The Valet. Marquis Visconti has just landed 
in front of the palace. 

Lorédan. God be praised! .. , . Let us 
go to meet him. 

Michel. What are you thinking of, my 
father, that you wish to go to meet him your- 
self? It is his place to come to us. Go into 
your apartment. 

Lorédan. Is it the fashion in these days for 
the children to tell their father what to do? 
Plague on your ceremonies! I shall do as you 
wish, to oblige you. 
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Scene IV 
(Lorédan, alone, then Nina.) 


Lorédan. I truly think that these children 
order me about like a schoolboy. . . Hum! 
in fact, it pleases me to see in them this lofty 
pride, this fire that belongs to my family. 

Let us take care that all this does not cause us 
to neglect our business. I must present Visconti 
to the Doge: . .. the Doge! .. .. How 
low is this title—once so high—degraded? This 
poor man to whom I shall present my son-in-law 
would not have the right to offer him his daughter 
in marriage. The tribunal of the forty would 
oppose it. Thus our all-powerful aristocracy 
spreads’ like a forest that covers everything with 
its shade. Contarini! you are the first Doge over 
whom a thankful country pronounced a funeral 
oration: you are the last one who will be called 
seigneur! By my patron saint! if the electors 
were inadvertently to offer to put that pitiable 
gilded cap on my head, I would do like 'Tiepolo, 
run away to escape ruling. Just to see how Ur- 
seolo, in despair at being appointed Doge of 
Venice, became a monk at Perpignan. 

But what did his lazy successor do? 

(He cails.) 
Nina, Nina! 
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. Nina. Here I am, sir. 

Lorédan. Is my daughter not up yet? 

Nina. She has not called me, sir. 

Lorédan. Go see to her! . . . Nina, 
Nina! tell her that the marquis . . . thather 
future husband . . . No,do not tell her any- 
thing . . ._ but take pains to make her look 
beautiful. 

Nina. Yes, sir. 

(She enters Faustine’s room.) 

Lorédan. It seems to me that they are very 
long disembarking. Doubtless there are many 
formalities to go through with. . . . Still 
Michel is not much given to formality. 

They have told me that I am in a great hurry to 
have my daughter seen this morning. WEE 
They say that is not etiquette. . . . Away 
with etiquette! Is her beauty to be unappre- 
ciated? Yes, I shall give her some jewels. 

(He calls.) 

Pippo! . . . Jewels enhance youthful 
beauty, and their reflection catches the eye. 

Our neighbor, Orso, the silversmith, will let me 
have some cheap. I must procure some. a 
Pippo! Pippo! . . . Ah! here comes our 


fiancé. 
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ScENE V 
(Lorédan, Fabrice, Michel, Visconti, Suite.) 


Visconti. It is your fault, sir, if I am impor- 
tunate. You were not willing for me to see any- 
thing in this city that I love so well before I 
met some one that I loved better. 

Lorédan. Be welcome, marquis. Put your 
hand in mine, just as though it were the paw of 
the Lion of Saint Mark himself. You are right 
in loving your friend. 

Visconti. Withallmy heart. . . . Never 
was the Lion of Saint Mark more powerful than 
now. While he exterminates the Genoese at your 
doors, his flag-ships abound in every sea, and 
even if he is motionless, every one knows that he 
has ships. 

Lorédan. You know that the best compli- 
ment that can be paid a Venetian is to speak well 
of Venice. . . +. Ah, so tell me, are you 
tired? You have traveled here by night? 

Visconti. Yes, short as was the distance, I 
enjoyed the fresh night air. . . . I know 
it is not customary to think as I do, that the sun 
and dust spoil the most beautiful route. 

Lorédan. In fact, they are very annoying. 

Visconti. And by bright moonlight our 
beautiful Italy sleeping seems to me even more 
beautiful that when awake. 
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Lorédan. I have noticed that, and also that 
at night the attendants make better time; in day- 
light they stop at every little village, while in 
darkness fear spurs them on. 

Michel. Fear, sir? 

Lorédan. Ah! yes, fear . . . of robbers, 
specters, what can I tell? of the will-o’-the-wisp 
that dances on the brooks by night. . . . You 
do not know what it is. (Designating Michel.) 
He will not acknowledge that there is such a 
thing as fear. 

Visconti. He must have seen it under his 
veryeyes . . . beforehim . . . during 
this war. 

Michel. No, marquis, the only thing that can 
be said against the Genoese is that they were 
conquered. 

Lorédan. Here is the other worthless fellow 
(designating Fabrice) ; he does not fear the night 
either, but he is very much afraid of the Sei- 
gneurs delanuit. . . . Heis very glad that 
Barratieri has conceived the happy idea of 
establishing the rule of the dice-box among us. 

Wretched boy! . . . You see him, 
marquis! I am posting you in the small family 
secrets, so that you will not be deceived when 
you take your place in it. 

Visconti. 'The most humble person related to 
you will always be the highest in my eyes. 

Lorédan. May our plan be successful, you 
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will not have the worst of it. My dear Faustine, 
seigneur Visconti .. «i 

Michel (in a low voice to Lorédan). My 
father. 

Lorédan. I prefer not to speak of her. 

I knew quite well that Michel would not like to 
hear me praise her; it would be unbecoming in 
a father to eulogize the daughter who is the con- 
solation and the joy of his old age. Do you not 
agree with me, marquis? 

Visconti. No, sir; to speak plainly, I think 
quite the opposite; if speaking of a royal prin- 
cess even, the paternal benediction seems to me 
the most beautiful crown that a young girl can 
wear on her head. 

Lorédan. We understand each other, I see, 
and both of us run a risk of being scolded. 

You shall see my daughter; I have asked her to 
come at once. 

Fabrice. Sir, I fear that it is not possible 
oe OES ho ee 

Lorédan. What? Why not? 

Visconti. Permit me to retire, lest I am in- 
truding. 

Lorédan. What is the matter? Is she ill? 
I have just seen Nina and she said nothing. Fa- 
brice, answer me; you make me uneasy. Is there 
any reason that I do not know? ‘ | 

Fabrice (in a low tone to Michel). What will 
happen? 
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Michel (also in a low tone). How do you ex- 
pect me to know? 

Lorédan. Ah, well! You do not explain 
this? What does this mean? Excuse me, mar- 
quis, but I am going to find out. 

(He is just entering Faustine’s apartments 
when he stops, on seeing her before him.) 

Ah! What are you dreaming about? Here 
she is, herself. 


Scene VI 
(Same as before. Faustine.) 


Lorédan. _My daughter, here is seigneur 
Visconti, who has just come from the army. He 
does us the honor of being our guest in the 
palace. He is now resting after the fatigues of 
the war. 

Visconti. My life has been very hazardous, 
madame, and if some of my experiences have been 
hard, some have been happy, since one of them 
permits me to kneel at your feet. 

Faustine. You have come from Milan, sir. 
How is princess Valentine? 

Visconti. She has left us forever. We have 
given up hope of ever seeing her again; she will 
remain duchess of Orleans. 

Faustine. I know why, seigneur! 

_ Visconti. She is rather sad. 
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Faustine. 'That is so: she is sad, but bears up 
under her trouble. 

Visconti. She grieves because her heart is 
broken. 

Faustine. She bears her suffering bravely. 

Visconti. Nevertheless, her friends would like 
to see her different. 

Faustine. Are you sure they are her friends? 

Visconti. I consider myself one of those who 
care most for her. 

Faustine. And I also, even if I am some dis- 
tance from her. 

Visconti. I know it, madame; it would give 
me pleasure if the name of my dear cousin would 
recommend me to you. 

Faustine. Your own name is sufficient intro- 
duction to give you a welcome everywhere. 

Fabrice (in low tone, to Michel). Wave you 
deceived me, or were you mistaken yourself? 

Lorédan (apart). It seems to me she gives 
him a very dismal welcome. 

( Aloud.) 
' Marquis, I must conduct you to the apart- 
ment prepared for you. 
Visconti. Idonotwish . . «, 
Lorédan. Come, I pray you. 
(A part.) 

The matter of the dowry will change his mood. 
( Aloud.) . 

Marquis, I shall show you the way. 
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(He goes out with Visconti.) 
Michel (in low tone to Faustine). Sister, I 
wish to speak to you. 
Faustine. When you wish. 
Michel. Right away. 
Faustine. As you wish. 
Michel (in a low tone to Fabrice). Fabrice, 
leave me alone with her! 
Fabrice (in a low tone to Michel). Spare 
her. 
(He goes out.) 


Scene VII 
(Michel, Faustine.) 


Michel. Last night the admiral sent for me. 
There was a false alarm, some fires were lighted 
at Chiozza. After having visited the posts, I 
returned, and on entering I pushed open the 
door of this hall, when the wind, which was blow- 
ing a gale, blew open the door in front of me. 
I advanced thinking that I should find old Nina 
still up. Seeing no one I called Faustine: the 
echo from the arches alone answered me, and the 
light from the torch I carried in my hand showed 
me every corner of the deserted apartment. Then 
I lighted these torches, and sat down in this arm- 
chair. . . . Where could Faustine be? 

Faustine. God knows where. 

Michel. Dear little sister, I watched long 
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last night. Are you quite satisfied that I have 
been patient? 

Faustine. I can rely on you. 

Michel. Patience and hate both work slowly; 
but anger and revenge are prompt. My name 
is Michel Lorédan. 

Faustine. And my name is Faustine. On 
whom would you be revenged? 

Michel. If I know the man, my revenge 
would have been taken. 

Faustine. You shall not know him. 

Michel. 'To-morrow, if I wish. 

Faustine. No, for I am going to tell you now 
all that you are to know. The family wish to 
give me in marriage and I have a husband. 

Michel. Really! . . . That is your lie? 
And so you have been secretly married? 

Faustine. Yes, the family wished to give me 
in marriage and to make that impossible I have 
uttered one of those vows that decide our lives 
and even follow us into the tomb. 

Michel. Very well; that is just like you. And 
your brother may not be permitted to know the 
name you bear? 

Faustine. Not now. 

Michel. Really! And what will you reply 
to my father when he gives you a husband? 

Faustine. Nothing, for I count on you to 
prevent him. 

Michel. Better and better. And if I refuse 
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to do this for you? You are very daring to con- 
fide your secret to me; do you not know 

Faustine. I know to whom I speak, my 
brother, and I have no anxiety about what I 
have said. 

Michel. But, finally: suppose I refuse? 

Faustine. You will be the cause of great un- 
happiness. | 

Michel. I was not mistaken in the least, for 
I knew beforehand every word you said. And 
so you are not afraid, by your audacious schemes, 
to play with our peace of mind, and the gray 
hairs of our father? 

Faustine. I thought that you would respect 
them. } 
Michel. Doubtless; and you have made use 
of this sacred respect, this reverence a daughter 
should have for a father, as an instrument, as 
a cipher in your calculations. It is unfortunate 
that I had time to contemplate last night; if your 
dissembling might only have been foreseen, and 
this marriage that you have imagined in order to 
be exempt from obeying 

Faustine. Imagined, my brother? 

Michel. Yes, my sister, we thought as much. 

Faustine. Imagined! . . . See the 
Me... 3. 
(She shows him a ring on her finger.) 

Michel. If its duplicate exists, unhappy be 
the hand that wears it! 
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Faustine. Did you say unhappy? 

Michel. Unhappy and dead! But this must 
all be a joke, an absurd lie. 

'  Faustine. Michel, I love and I am loved. 

Michel. No, no! 

Faustine. I love and I am loved! If you do 
not think I speak from my heart, it is because— 
it is because you have never felt your own vi- 
brate. 

Michel. Swear. 

Faustine. I have already sworn. 

Michel. Unhappy girl! Can this be pos- 
sible? 

(A moment of silence.) 

But, if this is true, why hide his name? 

Faustine. Because I must at present. 

Michel. At present! If it is not fear, it is 
shame that prevents you from telling? 

Is he a patrician? 

Faustine. Perhaps. 

Michel. No, he can not be. Any one can see 
that. 

Faustine. And if he is not a patrician? 

Michel. What can he be then? You do not 
answer. ‘ 

(He draws near her.) 

Is it true, Faustine? And so the dreadful sus- 
picion that I scarcely dared imagine is true? 

Faustine. What suspicion? 

Michel. 'That, in one day, in one moment, 
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you have forgotten who we are! that you have 
acted dishonorably! 

Faustine. Whose honor are you referring to; 
to mine, my brother? 

Michel. The honor of the entire family. 
Honor, Faustine, this sacred barrier, this treas- 
ure buried under the threshold of the family, you 
trampled upon when you left this house. When 
this house in which we live shall be no longer a 
palace, when it shall be used as the dwelling for 
the poor—honor applies to the rich as well as 
to the poor—the blot that the ragged daughter 
of a fisherman would not make, the daughter of 
Lorédan tries to make in the Golden Book op- 
posite her name. 

Faustine. If you respect this name as much 
as you seem to, you would not begin by insult- 
ing your sister. Have you fully comprehended 
what she told you? I repeat what I have said: 
I love and I am loved. Yesterday I learned that 
Visconti had arrived, and that I was to be given 
to another instead of him to whom my life 
belonged. I did not fear your anger any more 
than I did the arrival of the Visconti, any more 
than I did your designs of making a shroud for 
my wedding-dress. What I do fear is what my 
father will say, his just and cold reasoning, 
strengthened by so many years of experience, 
strengthened still more by his love of me. Who 
knows? perhaps a prayer, a tear I shed as I bend 
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over his gray head, will be my defense. Do you 
call it forfeiting honor to be true to one’s sworn 
word? Your honor is recognized everywhere, in 
the house, in the palace, in the senate, in the street, 
on the sea, and at war! You wear it on the edge 
of your sword, while we women wear it in the 
depths of our souls. We can do no more than 
love, we can be no more than be faithful. I am 
not a wife, but I am affianced. I have not acted 
dishonorably; I was afraid of doing wrong by 
loving, and I call God to witness. 

Michel. A love unworthy of you! 

Faustine. Ah! how can you tell! I did not 
say he was not a patrician. If I was wrong in 
not consulting you, is it a proof that I do not 
know how to choose? If I am not permitted to 
tell the name of my husband now, what authority 
have you for saying that he is unworthy? And 
if I have inspired love in any one, am I so ugly, 
my brother, that one of our great lords may not 
have fancied me? But, be he a noble or an ad- 
venturer, is there not some place at the farther- 
most end of the Adriatic where during the war 
prerogatives are effaced, where the rank of birth 
can be forgotten in death? 

Michel. Is he a soldier? 

Faustine. Perhaps. You spoke of a blot 
made in the Golden Book; if blood shed for one’s 
country can be called a blot, you are right. 

Michel. Is that the oath you have taken. 
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Faustine. Yes, before God. 

Michel. God does not recognize oaths sworn 
by chance by a rebellious girl. 

Faustine. Do you call oaths sworn at the foot 
of the altar chance oaths? 

Michel. Yes: your oath sworn without our 
consent is null in law. 

Faustine. At this moment, when we are talk- 
ing, my oath is written in heaven. 

Michel. This hand shall do its utmost to 
efface it on this earth. 

Faustine (exposing her breast). Efface my 
oath then, it is here! 

Michel. You dare me! But, thanks be to 
heaven, it is not only there. Is all this good 
fortune that you pretend to hide from me, some- 
thing that it would give me pleasure to hear? It 
would be better to tell me, as good for you as for 

the other. 

Faustine. And what would you do were I 
to tell you? 

Michel. I would kill him. 

Faustine. No. . . ~. You would assas- 
sinate him. 

Michel. Perhaps I would not even take that 
trouble. 

Faustine. But, my brother, I have not told 
you that he was not a patrician. 

Michel. What? 

Faustine. No: 1 did not say so. You became 
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angry at once and so could not reflect as you 
ought. You are too hasty, your temper gets 
the better of you. 

Michel. If you dare to trifle with me, de- 
ceitful Venetian, I shall tear off your mask. 

Faustine. I do not believe it. 

Michel. We shall see. 

Faustine. Try. 

1851, 
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A SUPPER AT THE HOUSE OF 
MADEMOISELLE RACHEL 


(1839) 


To MADAME 





First of all, let me thank you, madame and 
dear godmother, for the letter you sent me written 
by the charming Paolita.* It is a remarkably 
well-written letter; but what shall I say of you 
who always find an opportunity to send a little 
happiness to those you love? You are the only 
human being I know thus constituted. 

A kindness is never lost; in reply to your letter 
from Desdemona, I shall serve you wn sowper 
chez Mademoiselle Rachel, that will amuse you, 
if we both think alike, and if you still share my 
admiration for this wonderful girl. My little tale 
is for your eyes alone, first of all because the 
noble enfant detests being talked about, and also 
because, since I have been so often to her house, 
many foolish remarks have been made, and there 
has been so much gossip that I have made up 
my mind not to even say that I have seen her 
play at the Theater Francais. 

This evening T'ancred was played, and be- 

* Mademoiselle Pauline Garcia. 
119 
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tween the acts I complimented her on her cos- 
tume, which was charming. In the fifth act she 
read her letter more touchingly, and in a deeper 
tone than ever; she told me that while reading 
it she wept, and was so greatly affected that she 
was forced to stop. At ten o’clock, when the 
theater * was out, I chanced to meet her in the 
galleries of the Palais-Royal, leaning on the arm 
of Félix Bonnaire, and followed by a train of 
young women, among whom were Mademoiselle 
Rabut, Mademoiselle Dubois, of the Conserva- 
tory, ete. I spoke to her, and she said: “I want 
you to take supper with me.” 

When we arrived at her house,}+ Bonnaire dis- 
appeared, sad and angry at this meeting. Rachel 
smiled at his piteous departure. We friends of 
these young ladies entered and sat down, each 
man alongside of his favorite, and I by the side 
of the dear Fanfan. After a few remarks, 
Rachel recollected that she had left her rings 
and her bracelets at the theater, and she sent her 
maid to look for them. So then there was no serv- 
ant to prepare the supper! But Rachel then 
arose, removed her dress and went into the kitch- 
en. Fifteen minutes later she entered the room in 
which we were sitting, wearing a dressing-gown 
and a nightcap with strings tied under her ear; 

* The play began at eight o'clock, and scarcely lasted 


more than an hour and a half. 


+t Mademoiselle Rachel then lived on Véro-Dodat road. 
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she was as pretty as an angel, as she held a plate 
containing three beefsteaks that she had cooked 
herself. She put the plate down in the center 
of the table, saying to us, “ Help yourselves ” ; 
then she returned to the kitchen, and came back 
holding in one hand a soup-tureen full of hot 
bouillon and in the other a saucepan full of 
spinach. This was the supper! There were no 
plates, no spoons, the maid having taken the keys 
_ with her. Rachel opened a buffet, and found a 
salad-bowl full of salad, took the wooden fork, 
unearthed a plate, and began to eat by herself. 

“But,” said her mother, who was hungry, 
“there are some tin knives, forks, plates, etc., in 
the kitchen.” 

Rachel looked for them, found them, and dis- 
tributed them among the company. And now 
began the following conversation, in which you 
can readily see that I have changed nothing. 

The Mother. My dear, your beefsteaks are 
overdone. 

_Rachel. So they are: they are as hard as a 
stone. When I did the housework I was a better 
cook than now. I have one talent less. Ah! well! 
I have lost in one way to gain in another. 

Sarah, you don’t eat anything? 

Sarah. No, I can’t eat with tin knives and 
forks. 

Rachel. Oh! it has only been since I saved 
some money and bought a dozen silver knives 
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and forks that you can not use the tin ones. 

When I am richer you will soon want a servant 

behind your chair and another one in front. 
(Showing her fork.) 

I shall never throw away these tin knives and 
forks. We have used them too long. Is that 
not so, mamma? 

The Mother (with her mouth full). What a 
child she is! 

Rachel (speaking to me). Can you imagine 
that when I played at the Moliére theater I 
only had two pairs of stockings, and that every 
morning . 

Here her sites Sarah began to jabber Ger- 
man to prevent her sister from continuing. 

Rachel (continuing). Let us have no Ger- 
man here! There is no harm in saying this. 
I had at that time but two pairs of stockings, and 
I was obliged to wash one pair every morning, 
so as to have them to wear in the evening. One 
pair was hung on a string to dry in my room, 
while I wore the other. 

Myself. And you kept house? 

Rachel. I arose at six o’clock every day, and 
by eight o’clock all the beds were made. Then I 
went to market to buy the dinner. 

Myself. And did you keep some of the 
money, as the servants do? 

Rachel. No. I was an honest cook; is that 
not so, mamma? 
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The Mother (still eating). Oh, that is true. 

Rachel. Only once I stole for a whole month. 
When I bought anything for four cents I 
charged five, and when I paid out ten cents I 
charged the family eleven. At the end of the 
month I possessed three francs. 

Myself (severely). And what did you do 
with these three francs, mademoiselle? 

The Mother (perceiving that Rachel said noth- 

ing). Sir, she bought Moliére’s works with 
it. 
Myself. Really! 
Rachel. Yes, certainly. I had a Corneille 
and a Racine, and I wanted a Moliére. I bought 
it with my three francs, and then I confessed my 
crime. . . . Why is Mademoiselle Rabut 
going? Good evening, mademoiselle. 

Three-quarters of the bores are bored like 
Mademoiselle Rabut. The servant returned, 
bringing the rings and bracelets that had been 
forgotten. They were placed on the table; the 
two bracelets are exceedingly beautiful: they are 
at least worth four or five thousand franes. With 
them was a priceless gold crown. They were 
all on the table with the salad, the spinach, and the 
tin spoons. During this conversation I had been 
thinking of how she kept house, and made the 
beds, and of the wear and tear of a life on small 
means, and I looked at Rachel’s hands fearing 
that they might be ugly or out of shape. They 
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were small, white, plump, and tapered like a 
bobbin. They were the hands of a princess. 

Sarah, who ate nothing, continued to scold in 
German. Let me say, that that morning she 
had done something, I do not know what, that 
did not meet her mother’s approval, and that it 
was due to the repeated petitions of her sister 
that she owed her pardon and her place at table. 

Rachel (replying to these German remarks). 
You tire me. I prefer speaking of my past 
life unaided. I remember one day I wanted to 
make some punch in one of these tin spoons. 
I put my spoon over the candle, and it melted 
in my hand. ‘To the point, Sophie! give me some 
kirsch. We shall make some punch. Oh! how 
good it is: I have finished my supper. 

(The cook brought a bottle.) 

The Mother. Sophie has made a mistake. 
This is a bottle of absinthe. 

Myself. Give me some. 

Rachel. Oh! I shall be so glad if you will 
take something at our house! 

The Mother. Absinthe is said to be very 
wholesome. 

Myself. Not atall. It is both unhealthy and 
detestable. 

Sarah. 'Then why do you ask for some? 

Myself. So that I can say that I have tasted 
something here. 

Rachel. I want to drink some. 
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She poured a little absinthe into a glass of 
water and drank. A silver bowl was brought her 
into which she put some sugar and kirsch; then 
she set her punch afire. 

Rachel. I love this blue flame. 

Myself. It is much prettier when there are 
no lights in the room. 

Rachel. Sophie, take out the candles. 

The Mother. Never, never. What an idea! 

Rachel. They are intolerable! . . . Par- 
don, mamma, you are good, you are charming 
(she embraces her) ; but I want Sophie to remove 
the candles. 

One of the gentlemen took the two candles and 
put them under the table—Twilight effect.— 
The mother, by turns green and blue by the light 
from the blazing punch, turned her eyes on me 
and observed my every movement. The candles 
reappeared. 

A Flatterer. Mademoiselle Rabut was not 
pretty this evening. 

Myself. You are hard to please; I thought 
her quite pretty. 

Another Flatterer. She is not intelligent. 

Rachel. Why do you say that? She is not 
so stupid as many others, and she is a good girl. 
Let her alone. I do not like to hear my com- 
rades spoken of in this way. 

The punch being ready, Rachel filled the 
glasses and passed it to every one; then she poured 
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the remainder of the punch into a deep plate, and 
began to drink it with a spoon; then she took 
my cane, withdrew the dagger from the interior, 
and picked her teeth with the point. Here ended 
the ordinary talk and the childish remarks. A 
word sufficed to change the character of the scene, 
and to introduce poetry and artistic feeling. 

Myself. When you read this letter to-night, 
you were greatly moved. 

Rachel. Yes; I felt as though something 
within me had given way. . . . But all the 
same, I do not care much for T'ancred. It is not 
true to nature. . 

Myself. You prefer the plays of Corneille 
and Racine. 

Rachel. I am very fond of Corneille; and 
although he is sometimes trivial and at other times 
bombastic—still, that is not the truth. 

Myself. Oh! gently, mademoiselle. 

Rachel. For example: in Horace, when Sa- 
bine says: 

A woman can change her lover, but she can not change 
her husband. 


Well, I do not like that; it is vulgar. 

Myself. You must at least acknowledge that 
it is true. 

Rachel. Yes, but is it worthy of Corneille? 
Speak to me of Racine! I adore him. Every- 
thing he says is so beautiful, true, noble! 
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Myself. In regard to Racine, do you re- 
member having received, a long time ago, an 
anonymous letter giving you advice in regard to 
the last scene in Mithridates? 

Rachel. Perfectly; I followed the advice then 
given me, and from that day I have always been 
applauded in that scene. Do you know who 
wrote me that letter? 

Myself. Yes, indeed; it was written by the 
woman who has the most wit and the smallest feet 
in Paris. . . . What rdle are you now study- 
ing? 

Rachel. This summer we shall play Mary 
Stuart, and later Polyeucte, and perhaps 

Myself. Well? 

Rachel (striking her fist on the table). Well, 
I want to play Phédre. People tell me I am too 
young, too thin, and a hundred other silly things. 
I answer them as follows: “It is Racine’s best 
role, and I shall attempt to play it.” 

Sarah. My dear, perhaps you do wrong to 
undertake it. 

Rachel. Let me be! If people find me too 
young, and the rdle not suited to me, well! I 
have had fault found with me when I played 
Roxane, and what harm did it do me? If I am 
said to be too thin, I maintain that it is nonsense. 
A woman with an infamous lover, who dies 
sooner than marry him; a woman who was con- 
sumed by fire and tears, such a woman should 
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not have a chest like Madame Paradol. That 
would be a mistake. I have read the rdéle ten 
times within the last week; I do not know in what 
way I shall play it: but I tell you that I feel it. 
The newspapers are mistaken; it does not disgust 
me. They are at a loss to find something to an- 
noy me, instead of aiding me, or encouraging 
me; but I shall play it, if only before an audience 
of four people. 
(Turning toward me.) 

Yes! I have read certain articles candidly and 
conscientiously written, and nothing has been 
better for me or more useful to me; but there are 
some people who use their pen to write lies, to 
destroy! those people are worse than robbers or 
assassins. ‘They kill the mind with pin-pricks! 
Oh! I feel that I would like to poison them! 

The Mother. My dear, you talk without 
stopping; you are tired. This morning you were 
up at six o'clock; I do not know what is the 
matter with you. You have chattered all day 
long, and have played to-night; you will make 
yourself ill. 

Rachel (vivaciously). No; let me be. I say 
no! this is living. 

(Turning toward me.) 

Shall I get the book? We can read the play 
together. 

_ Myself. WouldIlikeit? . . . Why, you 
could not propose anything I would like better. 
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Sarah. But, my dear, it is half-past eleven. 

Rachel. Well, who hinders you from going 
to bed? 

In fact, Sarah went to bed. Rachel arose and 
left the room; in a moment she returned, holding 
the volume of Racine; her bearing and her step 
expressed an indefinable something solemn and 
religious, like that of a priest officiating at the 
altar, carrying the sacred vessels. She sat down 
by my side, and snuffed the candle. Her mother 
yawned and smiled. 

Rachel (opening the book with great respect, 
and bending over it). How I love that man! 
When I am absorbed in that book I could go two 
days without eating or drinking. 

Rachel and I began reading Phédre, placing 
the book on the table beside us. Every one left. 
Rachel made a slight bow as they passed out, and 
continued reading. At first she recited in a 
monotone, like a litany. By degrees she became 
animated. We exchanged our observations and 
our ideas in regard to every passage. At length 
she stated her opinion. She stretched out her 
right hand on the table, her forehead leaning on 
her left hand, resting on her elbow, and gave 
vent to her feelings. Nevertheless, she only spoke 
as yet in an extremely low voice. All at once 
her eyes glistened—the genius of Racine lighted 
her face—she turned pale, she blushed. Never 
had I seen any one so beautiful, so interesting; 
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never had she produced such an effect on me 
at the theater. 

Fatigue, a little hoarseness, the punch, and the 
lateness of the hour, an almost feverish glow in 
her little cheeks framed in a nightcap, and an 
indescribable charm surrounding her whole being, 
her brilliant eyes asking my opinion, her childish 
smile, lastly even the disarranged table, the 
candle with its flickering flame, the sleepy mother 
by our side, all these things made a picture 
worthy of Rembrandt, a chapter of a novel 
worthy of Wilhelm Meister, and a remembrance 
of artist life which will never be effaced from my 
memory. 

In this way we passed the time until half after 
twelve. The father returned from the opera 
where he had gone to see Mademoiselle Nathan 
make her first appearance in the Juive. Scarcely 
was he seated, when he addressed one or two very 
rude words to his daughter, bidding her to stop 
reading. Rachel closed the book, saying, “ It is 
revolting! I will get a light and read by my- 
self in bed.” I looked at her; great tears filled 
her eyes. 

It was indeed revolting to see such a girl 
treated in this way! I arose, and left, filled with 
admiration, respect, and tenderness. 

Returning home, I hasten to write to you, 
with the fidelity of a stenographer, all the de- 
tails of this strange evening, thinking that you 
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will keep them, and that some day they will come 
to light. 


The poet was not wrong in his surmises; this precious doc- 
ument was carefully preserved. Although the letter was not 
dated, and the envelope in which it was enclosed has been 
lost, the date is indicated by one of the circumstances of the 
narrative. Mademoiselle Nathan made her début in the 
opera, in the Juive, May 29, 1839, and the Théatre Francais 
having played Tancred the same evening, it is evident that 
the account of the supper was written the 29th or 30th of 
May. The various criticisms were not at that time unani- 
mously in favor of the young actress. As is too often the 
case, the taste of the public was in advance of those who 
were supposed to direct it. Two months before the scene we 
have just read—Wednesday, March 27, 1839—Mademoiselle 
Rachel played the réle of Roxane, having been twice inter- 
rupted by hisses. Jealousy was at its height. Notwith- 
standing the prompt justice of the public, the artist always 
remembered this stormy evening with sadness. Alfred de 
Musset had recently published two dissertations, in his best 
style, one on the recrudescence of tragedy, the other on the 
play of Bajazet. It is to these two articles and to the attacks 
of her detractors that Mademoiselle Rachel alludes in her 
excess of frank indignation against the newspapers. 

After the supper, the poet and the young tragédienne be- 
came quite intimate. Alfred de Musset promised to write a 
tragedy in five acts for Mademoiselle Rachel, and he tried to 
find a subject in the tales of the time of the Merovingians, on 
which the learned Augustin Thierry had just thrown a new 
light. It was not by chance that he fixed upon the intrigues 
of Frédégonde at the court of Chilpéric. In the ambitious 
servant of the King of Neustrie we find the chief character in 
the picture of artist life, and of the chapter of Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, that made such a deep impression on the poet. The 
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fragment of the tragedy of the Servant du Roi, written in July, 
1839, is evidently connected with the picturesque episode of 
the supper. ‘The approximate dates, the choice of subject, 
the title, all show the correlation of ideas between these two 
productions, notwithstanding the great difference in the treat- 
ment, and the distance that separates a faithful copy of real 
life from a work of art in the most severe style. This is often 
noticed in the life of great men; thus Leonardo da Vinci 
sometimes sketched his conception of his most imaginative and 
largest drawings on a marble table. 

The plot of the Servant du Roi was never written; but 
Gregoire de Tours, Augustin Thierry, and Sismonde contain the 
main points. According to all probability, Frédégonde would 
have—in the first three acts—found her way into the house of 
Audovere, Chilpéric’s first wife, who, by her coquetry and false 
modesty, gained the good graces and the heart of the king ; 
she succeeded, through intrigue, in having the queen re- 
pudiated, and thought that she might almost seize the crown; 
then her hopes were frustrated by Chilpéric marrying a sec- 
ond wife, Galsuinde, so she returned the king’s love and be- 
came the mistress of this feeble prince, and overwhelmed the 
new queen with contempt and humiliations. In the begin- 
ning of the fourth act Galsuinde resolved to flee secretly from 
the court and return to her father. Frédégonde, informed of 
this, deliberated whether she should allow the queen to flee, 
or if it would be more to her interest to put her to death. 
This is the subject of the following scene. 


THE DONKEY AND THE STREAM 
COMEDY IN ONE ACT 


CHARACTERS 


Marauis DE Privannes. 

Baron DE VALBRUN. 

Countess. 

Mareverirte, her Cousin. 
Scene, Paris. 


ScENnE L. 
(A Parlor, the Countess, Marguerite.) 


Marguerite. I can not tell what troubles you. 
The Countess. Oh! I say nothing. Perhaps 
these people, this noise, how can I tell? or a 
slight headache. I tried to amuse myself, and I 
have tired myself out. 
(She sits down.) 

Marguerite. My good cousin, do you know 
that you are not at all like yourself! You never 
used to be low-spirited, you were kindness itself, 
and now you are : 

The Countess. My dear Marguerite, do you 
know that you talk just like a play! You used to 


be . . . what shall I say? 
Marguerite. Well! One might say . . . 
oe... = languid. 


138 
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The Countess. Ah, languid! You speak like 
your dearly beloved Monsieur de Prévannes! 

Marguerite. My dearly beloved! you are 
pleased to call him. You are making fun of me; 
but you sigh, you are troubled. I can not under- 
stand this, for you are so beautiful! and you are 
young, a widow, and rich, and going to marry 
a baron. 

The Countess. Ah! Marguerite, what are you 
saying? 

Marguerite. You know that you are sighing. 
Monsieur de Valbrun is sometimes in a bad 
humor, it is true; for he is rather peculiar. Have 
you anything to complain of in him? 

The Countess. I have only to reply to your 
questions. What a serious confidant I have in 
you! 

Marguerite. Serious, no; but discreet at least. 
You think because Iam not . . . very old 

that I am not to be confided in. As 
f or me, if I had the least thing to worry me 
but Ihave not. . . 

The Countess. Thank God! 

Marguerite. I shall confide in you now, as to 
afriend . 1... Op tether 2.) epee 
sister who tries to take the place of a mother to 
me, for you have been that to me; you are my 
only guide, my only support, my protector; you 
have sheltered the orphan; my tutor lets you do 
as you think best (he is right, the poor man!). 
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But I am not ungrateful, stupid, or a gossip, and 
if something troubles you, you ought to tell 
me. 
The Countess. You certainly are neither 
stupid nor ungrateful; but as for being a 
aomip . . 

Marguerite. Oh, my dear cousin! 

The Countess. Oh, my dear cousin! Some- 
om... ithappens . ... ‘asy for .ex- 
ample, just now, mademoiselle—do not be angry 
—you show too much curiosity. Why? The rea- 
son is easily guessed. Monsieur de Prévannes is 
going to marry you. . . . Do not blush, 
it is a suitable match; for one under my protec- 
tion, with your small figure and your small for- 
tune, you should be well pleased; but my mar- 
riage should precede yours, at least people say 
es: 6 atk Com not tell why a3. ford 
am free. . . . I can marry whom I please, 
; as Lintend to, . . . nothing is de- 
cided, . . . it can all be broken off any day. 
I have not quite decided. . . . No, truly, 
I do not know what to say . . . and that is 
the reason you question me. 

Marguerite. No, madame, no; as for that, I 
am in no hurry to get married, no, not at all, and 
this young man 

The Countess. Truly, you are in no hurry! 
Do you not love this young man? Have you not 
sounded his praises a hundred times? 
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Marguerite. I acknowledge that I think him 

good enough. 

The Countess. What! have you not confessed 
that you thought him charming? 

Marguerite. Oh, charming! his manners are 
good, but sometimes he is so conceited. : 

The Countess. Does he think that no one is 
as intelligent as he? 

Marguerite. Yes, grant that he is intelligent; 
but I did not say that any one 

The Countess. Is as graceful and torial: 

Marguerite. As for being refined, that may 
be so; but graceful, how absurd! Can a man be 
graceful? 

The Countess. Finally, that you do not ask 
better ' 

Marguerite. Possibly, that I do not like him; 
but as for him, he is in love with me : 
He is so thoughtless, so frivolous! 2 

The Countess. And Mademoiselle Mavaue 
rite is neither thoughtless nor frivolous! Well, 
then! you can make him a wise and serious man, 
a philosopher, and he will make you a marquise. 

The agreeable marquise that I can well 
imagine! First of all, you will spend your time 
gossiping; you will argue, as you are accustomed 
to do. . 

Marguerite. Since you say we ought to 
marry. 

The Countess. That is why you are so angry! 
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Marguerite. It is said that even in a well- 
ordered household there is quarreling occa- 
sionally. As I ought to marry him, I shall try. 

The Countess. Is there any sense in that? 
Did you learn those principles at boarding- 
school? A woman who loves her husband . . . 

Marguerite. But I tell you I do not love him. 

The Countess. And you are going to marry 
him! 

Marguerite. Yes, since my relatives wish me 
to; they have made the decision, my tutor advises 
me to, and you want me to. : 

The Countess. Are you pastonual 

Marguerite. I shall obey. . . . I am 
making a prudent match. 

The Countess. How wise! how obedient! 
You make me laugh, even if I have 
Ah! well, my dear, you do not love him and you 
will never love him; if you wish, I shall consent 
to it. But you do not dislike him, and you will 
like him. (Sadly.) Go. You will be happy! 

Marguerite. I can not tell. 

The Countess. As for me, I know it, and con- 
sidering his thoughtlessness, I would not let him 
have you if I could find a worthier man. I shall 
not agree with you that I find no one to compare 
with him. ; 

Marguerite. You grieve me. 

The Countess. No, no; but one thing I know 
quite well, and that is, that notwithstanding 
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Monsieur de Prévannes seems to be thoughtless 
and frivolous, he is a true friend, a man of feel- 
ing, quite capable of guiding the first steps of a 
child, who, do not be displeased 

Marguerite. Heserve me asa guide! 

Ah, I think: so, . . . we shall see about 
that. ; 

The Countess. Doubtless, you think so. . . 

Marguerite. Yes, I think that if he is affec- 
tionate and honorable, I am as much so as he; 
I think that I know how to behave; I think no 
one need give me any advice; I shall not allow 
it; it is quite evident I know my own business; 
I shall expect to be mistress in my own house. 
And if he has any ambition in that line 

The Countess. What then? 

Marguerite. What then! let him dare at- 
tempt it, I shall settle him! . . . let, him 
try! . . . Ah, Monsieur de Prévannes, you 
imagine that you are 


ScenE II 
(The same, a Domestic.) 


The Domestic (announcing). Monsieur de 
Prévannes. 
Marguerite. Let me withdraw. 
The Countess. Why? Why so hasty? 
(To the domestic.) 
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Ask him in. 
(The domestic goes out.) 
Marguerite. I have some writing to do. 
The Countess. Oh, doubtless! you must write 
to some of your dear friends to tell them about 
your new dress. 


ScenE III 
(The same, Prévannes.) 


Prévannes. Good morning, ladies. I shall 
not ask you how you are this morning. I saw you 
just now at the races, and you were radiant. 

The Countess. You were mistaken. 

Prévannes. No, really; but what is the mat- 
ter? It seems to me you look rather melancholy. 

I say the baron iscoming . . . he 
is more gloomy and dejected than ever. 

Marguerite. We do not want to see him! I 
shall escape. 

Prévannes. Stay, stay, there is still time. I 
met him in the Tuileries, walking in a funereal 
manner, in the depths of a lonely path. He 
stopped occasionally and stood as though in medi- 
tation. Any one who did not know him would 
think that he was writing verses. 

Marguerite. And so the marquis is not will- 
ing to allow any one to have tastes different from 
his own? 

Prévannes. Ah! ah! I was not careful what 
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I said; I came here like Mascarille, without im- ~ 
agining any evil, and I do not think I should 
be kept on the alert. Well! my charming enemy, 
what have you to say this morning, Mademoiselle 
Margot? 

Marguerite. In the first place, I forbid you 
to call me by that dreadful name. 

Prévannes. Forbid! ah! that is not a suitable 
word; you meant to say that the name annoys 
you. You are right; it shocks your dignity. 

(T'o the countess.) 

You are decidedly preoccupied. 

The Countess. Yes, I shall speak to you 
presently. 

Marguerite. I am not wanted here. 

The Countess. Do not think that, my dear. 

Prévannes. On the contrary, on the contrary. 
Let us not be ceremonious; between husband and 
wife it is admissible to speak so. 

Marguerite. And that is why I hope never to 
hear you utter such sentiments. 

Prévannes. Fie! it is not high-minded to dis- 
guise what one desires the most, and to renounce 
one’s tenderest sentiments. 

Marguerite. Ah! that is a well-turned sen- 
tence! Any one can see that you inherit the 
ability to use fine language, and that your an- 
cestor must have been a man of spirit. In your 
words there is a perfume of the other world. 
Some day I shall send you a wig. 
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Prévannes. And I shall make you a present 
of a theological cap, so as to give you more 
weight and make you more representative. But 
tell me now, before you go, I want to know, 
frankly, which of my bad qualities has caused you 
to fall in love with me. 

Marguerite. Apparently all of them, for 
there are so many it would be difficult to 
choose. 

Prévannes. You are not in earnest. In the 
most perfect character, there is always some pre- 
dominant trait that can not escape notice. For 
example, you, Mademoiselle Margot, : 
no .. . Marguerite. . . . Anyone who 
knows you can readily see that your chief merit 
is your great modesty. 

Marguerite. Yes, if I were only half as 
modest as you are vain. 

Prévannes. I come naturally by my vanity, 
_ for I get it from you. What do you expect me 
to be? When I am suddenly ese ga by 
a person as charming as : 

Marguerite. Oh! truly you are distinguished ; 
I am far from confounding you with other 
mortals who are unfortunate enough to possess 
common sense. 

Prévannes. Good! Here again you say 
- something impolite. But I can see why you do 

it, and I pardon you. You only want to quarrel 
so that you can make peace; and what a fine 
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reconciliation it will be. Come, give me your 
little hand. 
(He tries to kiss her hand.) 
Marguerite. I detest you. Good-by, mon- 
sieur. 
Prévannes. <A cruel leave-taking. 


Scene IV 
(The Countess, Prévannes.) 


The Countess. You are ceaselessly quarreling 
. with each other? 

Prévannes. It is because I love her with all 
my heart. Should I not be her husband? 

The Countess. I think so, but 

Prévannes. Does she hesitate? 

The Countess. She says she is in no haste. 

Prévannes. We shall see; let us speak about 
you; what has happened? 

The Countess. Nothing new. But tell me, 
how did you know as soon as you came that some- 
thing troubled me? 

Prévannes. It is not difficult to see if people’s 
eyes are sad or not. 

The Countess. 'True! sad they are for a hun- 
dred reasons, and often not one of these reasons 
is serious. If you were to meet one of your 
friends who looked less gay than the night be- 
fore, would you ask him why? That happens to 
every one. 
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Prévannes. 'To every one, that may be. I 
shall ask no more questions and shall not concern 
myself further about it; but with persons we love, 
it is another matter, and I ask your permission 
to venture to be frank with you. I return to 
what I said: What has happened? 

The Countess. I repeat, nothing new, and 
that is just what troubles me. Your friend is 
so peculiar, so bizarre. 

Prévannes. Ah! yes, he is ridecilied: He is 
somewhat like your little cousin. 

The Countess. Oh! worse than that, and what 
is to be done? Our marriage was . . ., 
agreed. . . . Truly I do not know. 

Prévannes. Do I frighten you? 

The Countess. No, no, you ‘are almost a rel- 
ative; besides, I have every confidence in you, and 
I must speak frankly. You doubtless know the 
peculiar position I am in? A widow, and free, 
and my family, it is true, can not dispose of me 
in marriage, but on no account do I wish to be 
totally separated from them: I am not obliged 
to follow the advice that is given me, but you 
understand that expediency 

Prévannes. Yes, expediency . . . and 
my friend Valbrun. 

The Countess. Monsieur ae Valbrun, as you 
know, asked for my hand before my marriage. 
Since then he has been away, . . -. he went 
« + ~« Ido not know where; I no longer saw 
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him. Now he has returned, and renewed his suit; 
which was not repulsed, and . . . as I tell 
you, expediency, family interests, and even re- 
ciprocal inclination. . . . I am hiding noth- 
ing from you. 

Prévannes. What would be the use? 

The Countess. Everything seemed remark- 
ably favorable. For three months things re- 
mained as they were. He saw me every day, and 
he said nothing. 

Prévannes. That must have been tiresome. 

The Countess. What can I do? Shall I 
await events to clear up this enigma, and until he 
chooses to recall my promise? ‘There has been 
some trouble in my Cernay property about ar- 
rears or something, I do not exactly know what. 
It was settled yesterday; I have just heard the 
news. Shall I be the first to speak to him about 
it? 

Prévannes. Yes, certainly. If you ask my 
advice, that is what I would do. I have known 
Valbrun since childhood, and he is the best man 
in the world; but he never does what he wants to 
do. Is the reason for this timidity, pride, or 
merely weakness? Perhaps all three combined. 
When timidity lays hold of us, it ruins every- 
thing, permeates everything, even things seem- 
ingly the most adverse to it. Here is a man who 
loves you, who adores you, I say; he would fight 
a hundred times, he would throw himself in the 
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fire for you; but he finds it an undertaking be- 
yond his strength to decide about buying a horse, 
and if he enters a parlor he can not decide where 
to place his hat. 

The Countess. Would it not be dangerous 
to marry a man with such a disposition? 

Prévannes. Not at all, for you are not of a 
similar disposition. Besides, he is only that way 
when he is alone. Then perhaps he would have 
to inquire his way; but when he offers you his 
arm, he would know it. 

The Countess. I see, you encourage me. But 
is it possible for a woman to speak first in certain 
matters? 

Prévannes. Ah! madame, do you not love 
him? 

The Countess. But are you quite sure that he 
loves me? This madame Darcy : 

Prévannes. Ah! this is the trouble. It was 
when thinking of this woman, you told me just 
now, that this poor baron went, after your mar- 
riage, you did not know where. . . . But 
that is ancient history. 

The Countess. Do you believe he is entirely 
free of her? 

Prévannes. You may even go further 
but as for his being free, there is no doubt of that, 
for he never speaks of her now, not even to say 
something bad. 

The Countess. He loved her well? 


e 
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Prévannes. No one could have been more in 
love. This dreadful illness from which he nearly 
died, and his sullen defiance, he got from that 
charming person. Ah! Zounds! that woman, 
if I could only lay hold of her. 

The Countess. Are you vindictive? 

Prévannes. No, I have no bitterness in my 
soul, and I do not see any good in treasuring 
anger. But this poor Henry, notwithstanding 
his infatuations, is the most candid, and a fine 


fellow. . . . A good dupe! 
The Countess. Do you call him a dupe be- 
cause he has been . . . deceived? He is 


your friend. 

Prévannes. Yes, and for that reason I feel 
that my judgment is valuable. God pardon me! 
j Yes, and besides, I ought not to say so, 

but I detest duplicity, perfidy, the whole 
arsenal of feminine arms; I know well that good 
use can be made of them, but I dislike them; and 
that is why, if I did not love your cousin, I would 
love you. 

The Countess. Shall I tell him? 

Prévannes (at the window). If you choose. 
Here comes the baron himself, I recognize him. 
He is walking slowly in the yard. . . . He 
retraces his steps. . . . Is he going to enter? 
That remains to be seen. 

The Countess. Monsieur de Prévannes, my 
heart fails me. | 
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Prévannes. Why? 

The Countess. I can not, no, I can not follow 
the advice you have given me. To speak first 
; dareI say . . . but he is the one 
who should declare himself . . . are you 
dreaming? 

Prévannes. I am not dreaming! . . . 
Speak, madame; you can venture, I am here. 

The Countess. What! Before you! 

Prévannes. Ah! yes, before me. What harm 
would that do? 

The Countess. But suppose he were to hesi- 
tate, to refuse? 

Prévannes. Well! madame, ah, well! What 
would happen? You see, the Romans ‘ 

The Countess. Keep quiet; 1 hear him com- 
ing. 

Prévannes. Good! You do not know him. 
It is just like him to come in quite naturally, in 
this way! He spends a great while dreaming 
in the antechamber, shivers in the dining-room, 
and then, as he crosses the parlor, asks himself 
if he had better go drown himself. 

The Countess. You make me laugh in spite 
of myself, as Marguerite did a little while ago. 
Ah! you two are well-matched . . . but I 
repeat that my courage has given out. 

Prévannes. And I repeat that he loves you. 
If I were not sure of this, would I have given 
you this advice which you dare not follow! 
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Would I have counseled you thus in regard to 
any other man but Valbrun? Would I have 
said a word to you about it? God protect me: if 
we have been discussing a fashionable nonentity, 
or an ordinary man . . ._ but, on the con- 
trary, we have been talking about an obstinate 
man who is also irresolute. He loves you : 
he would be very foolish! And you love him, you 
are engaged, you are his promised, as the coun- 
try people say. 

The Countess. But I am a woman. 

Prévannes. He is a good man. I would as 
lief swear to what he said as to my own word. 
What have you to fear? Come, madame, take 
courage, a little kindness, a little pity, for you 
only have to smile! ‘ 

The Countess. Do you think so? But if you 
remain, your pleasantries will frighten him. 

Prévannes. Not at all, I shall say nothing; 
I shall look through your albums. 

(He sits near a table.) 


ScENE V 
(The same, Valbrun.) 


The Countess. It is you, sir! How are you? 

Valbrun. Madame, I reproach myself for 

not having seen you yesterday; I was obliged 
against my will . . .. 
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(Tio Prévannes.) 

Good morning, Edward; I was obliged 

The Countess. You were obliged 

Valbrun. Yes, I was . . . in the coun- 
try. It rests . ... . it entertains one a 
little. 

(He sits down.) 

The Countess. Doubtless; it is very good for 
your health. 

Valbrun. Yes, madame; I was very much 
afraid that you would not be in to-day. 

The Countess. Why? You ought to know 
quite well how impatiently I was looking for you. 
Formerly you came oftener. 

Valbrun. This is not a reproach I hope? 

The Countess. No; why should I reproach 
you? . . . You surely do not deserve 
it. 

Valbrun. No, madame; I believe you will do 
me the justice of not changing your opinion of 
me. 

The Countess. If I were to suspect you of 
forgetting your friends, I would feel that I had 
committed a crime. 

Valbrun, Yes . « « you are right; it 
would be a real crime. . . . Are you going 
to the opera to-night? 

The Countess. I can not tell: I am not feel- 
ing well. 


Valbrun. That is sad. 
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(During this scene, Prévannes often glan- 
ces at the countess, showing signs of im- 
patience.) 

The Countess. Oh! it will not amount to any- 
thing . . . By the bye, baron, I want to tell 
YOU iaey 
( Aside. ) 

I dare not, it is impossible! 

( Aloud.) 

How is Madame d’Orvilliers? 

Valbrun. My aunt? Very well, I thank you. 
She is soon going to leave for the country. 

The Countess. Indeed; and are you going 
too? , 

Valbrun. I do not know; that depends on cir- 
cumstances. 

The Countess. On circumstances. 

And do these circumstances depend upon veait 

Valbrun. Not altogether. One’s actions are 
not always under one’s control. 

The Countess. You surprise me. I think 
you told me... lately.’ . « that you 
were independent, in your position as well as 
in your fortune; that nothing disturbed you, or 
vexed you. You are as I am, perfectly free, 
and I can give myself to whomsoever I please. 

Valbrun. I also am free, as you say; but I 
have not yet determined what course to take. 

The Countess. So I see. 

Prévannes (apart). Plague take him. 
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Valbrun. Yes, it is embarrassing. Some peo- 
ple advise me to take exercise, others prescribe 
absolute repose. Truly in the country one can 
have his choice. 

The Countess. Doubtless. Speaking of the 
country, I want to tell you 

(A part.) 

How tiresome! 

( Aloud.) 

Your country place is not far from Paris? 

Valbrun. Oh, my God! no, madame, it is but 
a step from Choisy; an English park; and if I 
might only hope that your presence would em- 
bellish it. 


The Countess. But that might be... . I 
shall not say so. . . . I remember even 

Valbrun (rising and saluting her). I shall 
be happy to receive you. 


The Countess. Where are you going? 

Valbrun. I only wanted to see you a moment. 
=. . IJ shallretun . . . if you will 
allow me. 

(He salutes again, and is about going when 
Prévannes makes a sign to the countess to 
retain him.) 

The Countess. Do not be in such a hurry! 
Remain now. I have something to say to 
you. 

Valbrun. As you wish. 

(He sits down.) 
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The Countess (aside). Prévannes makes him 
ill at ease. I knew it would be so. 
(Aloud. ) 
I want to speak to you'about my land in Cer- 
nay, you know . 
(Aside. ) 
I am so perturbed. 


Scene VI 
(The same, Marguerite.) 


Marguerite (opening the door without enter- 
ing). Mycousin . . . 

The Countess. Well! What is it? 

Marguerite. Has Monsieur de Prévannes 
gone? 

Prévannes. No, mademoiselle; I am exam- 
ining the charming drawings that have no sig- 
nature, which is immaterial, for in the delicate 
touch the hand that drew them is easily seen. 

Marguerite. Write me a madrigal in a low 
key. 

Prévannes. How will you pay me for my 
trouble? 

Marguerite. I told you: by giving you a wig. 

Prévannes. And I shall give you a crown. 

Marguerite. Of dead leaves? 

Prévannes. Of orange blossoms. 

Marguerite. I do not want it. 
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Prévannes. Come now, come now! 
Marguerite. I can not spare the time. 


Scene VII 
(The Countess, Prévannes, Valbrun.) 


Valbrun. 'Truly these drawings are perfect. 
(To the countess.) 
You will tell me, madame. 
The Countess. But. . . I knowno more. 
Valbrun. You were speaking, I believe, of 
your lands. ; 
The Countess. Ah! yes, of my lands. 
You know that I was obliged to have a lawsuit; 
everything is settled now, and the necessary for- 
malities will be settled in a few days. 
Valbrun. In a few days? 
The Countess. Yes, I have received a letter. 
Valbrun. Ah! a letter? 
The Countess. Yes . . . itis here. 
Prévannes (aside). I pity them; I can not 
remain silent. 
(Aloud. ) 
Henry, would you rather have me go? 
Valbrun. Why? : 
Prévannes. I fear I am in the way. I have 
remained here to look at the pictures, as though 
I were at home. I fear that I am preventing you 
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from telling the countess the joy you feel that 
there is no longer any opposition 

Valbrun. I hope, madame, that you de not 
think that any interesting details can change my 
opinion. I really did fear there might be ob- 
stacles. 

Prévannes. There are none. 

Valbrun. Is he telling the truth, madame? 

The Countess. But 

(Prévannes signs to her.) 


Yes, sir. 

Valbrun (coldly). You delight me! I still 
hope that you do not doubt it . . . how much 
I wish . . . that nothing would retard the 
moment : 

(He arises.) 


If you are not going to the opera to-night, I 
ask you permission 

Prévannes. Why the denne are you so busy? 

Valbrun (troubled). An errand near by, at 
the houseofa . . . at the house of a neigh- 
bor. Yes, madame, I shall not be long. I shall 
return, as you really wish me. 

The Countess. Come back at once. 

Valbrun. Yes, madame. 

The Countess. Promise me. 

Valbrun. Certainly; what would you have 
me do when I am not looking at you? 

(He salutes and leaves.) 
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ScenE VIII 
(The Countess, Prévannes.) 


The Countess. Well! sir, do you say he loves 
me? Ah! I am choking! 

Prévannes (rising). Certainly that fellow is 

peculiar. 

The Countess. You have seen him, you have 
heard him. I have done as you wished. I ask 
you now if it is possible for me to play this réle 
any longer, and if I can bear being treated in 
this way? How embarrassed and cold he was 
when he listened to me, when he replied to me! 
You have made a mistake; he does not love me, 
or rather he loves another. Madame Darcy or 
some one else, what does it matter who? I am 
not made after their pattern. And when I be- 
lieved what you said, that, notwithstanding his 
rudeness, he loves me in the depths of his soul, 
what good did it do? Are you rather not trying 
to get me to cure him of his gloomy mood, and, 
instead of being light-hearted, make myself the 
humble slave of a cross grumbler? No, had he 
a hundred fine qualities and a thousand of the 
best sentiments in the world, his hesitation is 
something that I can not stand. I blush when I 
think what I said to him, I am humiliated, I am 
S » « 1 am shocked. 
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Prévannes. I see only one way to accomplish 
this. 

The Countess. What? 

Prévannes. Make him jealous. 

The Countess. What do you wish to say? 

Prévannes. That explains itself. Make him 
jealous. He will then make a declaration; unless 
you shut the door against him, and I never see 
him again. 

The Countess. You have already given me 
bad advice, and I shall not think of trying these 
tricks. 

Prévannes. Good! tricks? so simple that it is 
worn out, an old stratagem used in all novels 
and vaudevilles, a well-known way, a classic way! 
Act pleasantly, but coldly, or flirt outrageously ; 
be visible or unapproachable according to the 
weather, or the caprice of the moment; invite the 
poor devil to a reception, and let him sit two 
hours on his chair without condescending to look 
at him, or say a word to him; take the arm of a 
good waltzer, stylishly attired, and smile mys- 
teriously, regarding the victim over your shoul- 
der; then suddenly veering round, make him a 
sign to come near you, and when his feelings, 
too long restrained, burst forth in murmurs, 
sweet reproaches, or tender entreaties, repeat 
everything he says aloud, ingeniously, before a 
dozen people who care nothing about it, ‘ 
and go, above all, go opportunely, disappear like 
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Galatea! . . . I shall never finish if I in- 
dulge in details. Coquetry is the most bitter tear; 
disdain the most murderous. And you will not 
try this natural course? But you have seen noth- 
ing, read nothing. . . . You have not stud- 
ied literature, madame. 

The Countess. If I recollect, you just said 
you detested feminine tricks. 

Prévannes. One minute! We are talking 
about deceiving a man to make him happy; that 
is not an ordinary trick, and I told you that the 
occasion . 

The Countess. Are you well convinced of my 
awkwardness? 

Prévannes. Ah, great God! It never oc- 
curred to me. I beg your pardon. I am like an 
ordinary fellow, who, when remonstrating 

The Countess. No, Monsieur de Prévannes, 
I shall not adopt your tricks. I have neither the 
ability nor the taste for them. If I strike, I shall 
go direct to the point. But your idea may be 
right. I say once more I am shocked; and if any 


one should treat me in that way . . . I 
would become spiteful, goodasIam. . . . I 
would be more than satirical, I would be re- 
venged. 


Prévannes. Take courage, countess! It is 
the will of the gods. 

The Countess. To make him jealous! Does 
he love me well enough for that? 
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Prévannes. We shall soon see. He will not 
speak; question him, as was the fashion in the 
good old days. 

The Countess. To make him jealous! To 
treat him with the indignity he treated me. To 
make him suffer in his turn! 

Prévannes. Yes, he does not love you any 
too simply, too naturally; it is unpardonable. 

The Countess. Yes, it isa good and just idea; 
one can not discuss things forever as he does. 
Yes, I shall do it. I have suffered too much, 
my mind is made up . ._ ._ to make him 
jealous. 

Prévannes. Truly, I say, he is ingenuous, he 
is a good fellow, he is both good and weak. He 
must be made to suffer, to be reduced to despair; 
then let justice have its way. 

The Countess. To make him jealous, but of 
whom? : 

Prévannes. Of any one you like. 

The Countess. Well, then! of you. 

Prévannes. 'That is impossible; he knows I 
am in love with your cousin.’ 

The Countess. He also knows that it is possi- 
ble to be untrue to one’s word. 

Prévannes. Men do not know that. 

The Countess. You counsel me to be avenged 
and you will not aid me to bring it about! I 
tell you my mind is made up. Marquis de Pré- 
vannes, are you afraid? 
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Prévannes. 1 do not think so. 

The Countess. Stay here, and do as I tell 
you. 

Prévannes. No, really, it is impossible. 

The Countess. Nevertheless, I can rely on no 
one but you to attempt, as you say, to test him 
in this way. I shall warn Marguerite. No harm 
shall come to you by doing it. 

Prévannes. This is a good girl. I agree to 
it; what do you want me to do? 

The Countess. Sit down and write. 

Prévannes. Anything you wish. 

(He sits down before a table.) 

About warning your cousin. I kindly request 
you to do nothing of the kind. 

The Countess. Why not? She might be 
grieved. 

Prévannes. And suppose I want to test her 
also. Let me have that pleasure. Have you not 
already said that in regard to me, to our pro- 
posed marriage, she showed something 
like hesitation. 

The Countess. But . . . yes. 

Prévannes. Well! we will kill two birds with 
one stone, as the saying is. 

The Countess. But you know that Margue- 
rite loves you. 

Prévannes. Does not Valbrun love you? Do 
you know anything to the contrary? 

The Countess. She told me so. 
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Prévannes. She has not said so to me. 

The Countess. And you wish her to tell you? 
Truly, you are very foppish. 

Prévannes. Perhaps. 

The Countess. She is but a child. 

Prévannes. Perhaps that is so also. 

The Countess. You are very cruel. 

Prévannes. Perhaps, but I want to talk no 
more about it. In this house every one is unde- 
cided; this has lasted for three months. You love 
Valbrun; he adores you; Marguerite is fond of 
me, she is the only one in the world for me; we 
must end this to-day; yes, madame, yes, even to- 
day. . . . Andif there is some fatality about 
this, a little gaiety, a little deceit, if you wish it, 
O my God! let me do it. Imagine that I am 
going to be married, and that it is the last time 
in my life that I am allowed to laugh; this is my 
last folly asa bachelor. . . . Come, madame, 
I am at your service. 

The Countess. You are extremely bold! 
Well! The first thing you must do is to write 
me a note. 

Prévannes. A note! that would be compro- 
mising. But if you want to make him jealous, 
it would be better that you should be the one to 
write to me. 

The Countess. And what do you want me to 
say to you? 

Prévannes. But . . . that you think me 
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charming, . . . delightful, . . . ex- 
tremely modest . . . and these are stanch 
characteristics 


The Countess. Do not joke, but write. 

Prévannes. I really want to; but I shall 
change nothing when once I have written, I 
warn you. 

(He writes.) 

The Countess (watching him write). Ah! 
what are you writing?’ 

Prévannes. Let me finish it. 

(He rises.) 
Stay, this is all I can do for you. 
The Countess. Let me see it. 
(She reads.) | 

“If I may believe you, madame, you love me; 
but is saying so sufficient? You are sure of my 
heart; let nothing interfere with my happiness, 
accept my hand, I beg you!” Truly, Prévannes, 
you are always joking. What use do you wish 
me to make of this note? It is indecorous. 

Prévannes. How, indecorous? 

The Countess. But really it is: “If I might 
believe what you say. . . .” This is a 
fatality. © 

Prévannes. Ah! madame, as it happens that 
for once I can play the fop before you with im- 
punity, let me profit by it! 

The Countess (looking out of the window). 
I hear a carriage. It is your friend returning. 
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Prévannes. Put the note on the table, here 
with the other papers. Pretend it has been left 
there by mistake. 

The Countess. But such a thing as this would 
not be left around. 

Prévannes. I certainly admire your pru- 
dence; but if he finds this paper, it will be all that 
is necessary. Does jealousy reason? He is com- 
ing. Say two words to him, if you like, and 
then retire, if you wish. You must appear 
angry. Fly, madame, disappear, vanish like a 
ghost! ..°°. likea fairy! .°°s 2) © pepeay 
there is nothing like it for tormenting an upright 
man. 

The Countess. I scarcely know, if I have the 
courage. Se 

Prévannes. Then I shall tear this note in 
pieces. 

The Countess. No. But your project. 

Prévannes. It is indecorous. Will you fol- 
low it or not? 

The Countess. I wish to, I wish to; I have 
suffered too much! But I would prefer not to 
speak to him. 

Prévannes. Well! go to your room, lock 
yourself in, and let no one see you the rest of the 
day. 

The Countess. But 

Prévannes. Let no one see you, I say; or I 
shall deny everything—I say everything. 
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(At the moment the baron enters, the count- 
ess leaves the room, bowing coldly.) 
The Countess (in low tone to Prévannes). 
Yes, let him suffer in his turn, if he loves me! 
Prévannes. We shall see. 


Scene IX 
(Prévannes, Valbrun.) 


Valbrun (for some time taken by surprise). 
Is the countess angry with me? 

Prévannes. I do not know. 

Valbrun. She left the room, scarcely bowing 
to me. 

Prévannes. She had some orders to give. 

Valbrun. No, her glance said as much as a 
-good-by . . . anda sad good-by. 
I who came 

Prévannes. Listen now; perhaps she is dis- 
pleased. You did not treat her any too well 
this morning. 

Valbrun. I! I said nothing that I know 

Prévannes. Oh! you were very polite; no one 
could complain of that. But if you think such 
manners are going to 

Valbrun. What? 

Prévannes. These are not what are expected 
of you. 

Valbrun. What have I done that is wrong? 
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She told me that there was nothing to interfere 
with our marriage . . . and I told her 
that I was delighted to hear it. 

Prévannes. Yes, you told her you were de- 
lighted, but you were not, the least in the world. 
Do you think there has been any mistake made? 

Valbrun. I do not know. But when I left 
you a short time ago, I went to our notary, and 
made all my arrangements for this marriage. 

Prévannes. Truly? 

Valbrun. I came directly back, and did not 
do anything else. What surprises you in this? 
‘You look at me in such astonishment. 

Prévannes. No, but I feared . . . I 
thought ‘ 

Valbrun. Was this not proper? Is there any 
possibility of the countess changing her mind? 

Prévannes. She? Oh! I tell you no. But 
isit ... the truth? . >... Dean net be 
lieve it. 

(Aside. ) 

Are we the ones who are being deceived? 

Valbrun. What is it that you can not believe? 

Prévannes. Nothing at all, no, nothing, it 
is very plain. 

( Aside.) 

I shall come here no more, after this visit! 

Valbrun. You look surprised, no matter how 
you deny it. 

Prévannes, No, 
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Valbrun. It is the truth, and I understand 
why. My coldness, my constraint, struck you as 
peculiar this morning. 

Prévannes. Not the least in the world; and 
what does that matter now that you have made 
up your mind! And is it entirely made up? 

Valbrun. I can not imagine why you doubt 
this. 

Prévannes. I do not doubt it, and I congrat- 


ulate you. 
(He takes his hand.) 

And so, Henry, we are cousins. . . onthe 
woman’s side. . . . This relationship is as 
good as another . . ._ is it not? 

( Aside.) 

Things being as they are. . ._ this is very 
mere, oS CR a ene, 
besides . . . This note is useless. 


I shall take it myself very daintily. 
(He looks on the table.) 
Where have I put it? 
Valbrun. What are you looking for? 
Prévannes. A paper. Shall I tell you about 
it? I thought you hesitated. 
Valbrun. I? 
Prévannes. Yes. 
( Aside.) 
Where the devil have I put it? Ah! here 
it is. 
(He is about to take it.) 
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Valbrun (sitting down with a sad expression). 
Ah! if I hesitated, you know the reason quite 
well. 

Prévannes. How? 

Valbrun. Ah! doubtless, you know my life, 
you know the reason perfectly. 

Prévannes. 1? Not at all! 

Valbrun. This fatal reminiscence. 

Prévannes. What reminiscence? 

Valbrun. Do you ask me? 

Prévannes. Well! Madame Darcy. Are you 
going to tell me that lamentable tale for the 
hundredth time? 

Valbrun. I am not going to tell you. You 
make fun of everything. 

Prévannes. No, but with your permission, I 
shall joke about Madame Darcy. 

Valbrun. You have spoken quickly. 


If you only knew her! 

Prévannes. Yes. 

Valbrun. Asyouwish, . . . Ihave loved 
her. . . . Grant that it was a fault, foolish 
and absurd, if you wish, . . . but I have 
loved her, and the harm she did me frightens 
me in regard to the future. . . . I fear I 


shall but repeat the past. 

Prévannes. Ah! Let the past alone? Who 
has not a past? You will be happy. 
Begin, then, by forgetting everything. he 
Are you in the Court of Assizes to be asked ques- 
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tions as to your antecedents? Come, come, look 
over thisalbum. . . . In itis a drawing by 
Marguerite. 
Valbrun. I am familiar with the drawing. 
Ah! my friend, if you only knew. 

Prévannes. But you know very well that I 
know. 

(Holding in his hand the note he had 
taken.) 

Is it not a saying that there is only one woman 
in the world? Madame Darcy has caused you 
much trouble, she acted badly; she drove you to 
it, and, still worse, she lied to you. She is a vile 
creature. Well! what next? Are you going to 
make of this a bugbear at which you alone will 
be frightened? Will you never be cured of your 
evil infatuation? 

Valbrun (rising). Indeed, if my anger could 
col . . . if I only had a little hope left 
if I thought I could forget 
this home would be the means of accomplish- 


ing it. 
Prévannes. If you could, if you thought you 
could. . . . Ah! then, you have not made 


up your mind? 
Valbrun. Yes, indeed; but I tremble when I 
think of it. 
Prévannes (aside). I think I shall return my 
note to its place. 
(Aloud.) 
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But, finally, tell me definitely whether you are 
pleased with the countess or not. 

Valbrun. How can you doubt that? I shall 
not say she pleases me, but rather that she charms 
me, she enchants me. I know no one in the world 
who can compare with her. 

Prévannes. Really? 

Valbrun. You do not appreciate her. 

Prévannes. Yes, indeed. 

Valbrun. You caught a glimpse of her, not- 
withstanding your thoughtlessness. With all her 
frankness, she is intelligent; with all her intelli- 
gence she has a heart. She is grace and beauty 
personified. . . . When I look at her 
I see happiness in her eyes. 

Prévannes. Why do you not say these things 
to her, instead of telling them to me? Do you 
want to wed me? 

Valbrun. Your jokes will not help matters. 

Prévannes. You love her? 

Valbrun. I adore her. 

Prévannes. In that case 

(He puts the note in his pocket. ) 

She is but a few steps from here, in her room. 

( Zounds! . . . if I were only in your 
place. ; , 
Valbrun (sitting down again). I wish I were 
in yours. Ah! You are happy, you will 
marry Marguerite . . . while as for 
me 
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Prévannes. The wind is beginning to turn. 
(Aloud.) 

I am to marry Marguerite? . . . I can 
not tell. 

Valbrun. No? 

Prévannes. No. 

Valbrun. Is that possible? A young girl 
who is so pretty, so amiable, a little too gay some- 
times, but a good girl, and talented, 
very rich. . . . Have you not promised to 
marry her? 

Prévannes. And you, have you not also 
promised yours? 

Valbrun. I dare not, I can not, I shall never 
eee. ys ab feast. a 2s) “however 

Prévannes (aside). The devil take him! 

Valbrun. If you only knew what reminis- 
cences and what presentiments pursue me! A 
man in love can afford to joke, but a man who 
suffers never can. 

Prévannes. And what makes you suffer, I 
ask? Push open this door; she is waiting for you. 

Valbrun. Yes, happiness may be there be- 
hind this door. . . . I can not open it. 

I would retreat at the very door-sill, . . . it 
is not for me to hope. 

Prévannes. Push open this door, I tell you! 
Stay, Henry, do you know what you look like 
just now? To speak reverently, you resemble 
an ass who is afraid of drinking in the brook. 
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Valbrun. As you wish. Have you, who joke 
about my suffering, never been betrayed? I shall 
believe, if you wish, that you have never passed 
through such bitter experiences; have you never 
come across perfidy and evil-doers? 

Prévannes. Sometimes, like every one else. 

Valbrun. Ah! unhappy be the person who 
gives you this sad experience! An inconstant 
woman becomes our tormentor. Insensible to all 
our pain, she has the hardest, most implacable 
heart! By offering you her friendship, when she 
takes away her love, she thinks she recompenses 
you for everything! And what a friendship! 
Only a semblance; no frankness, no confidences; 
only a perpetual farce, a perpetual punish- 
ment, but too happy if you die under the 
ordeal! 

Prévannes (aside). Decidedly, I must have 
recourse to heroic measures; where shall I put 


this letter? .). i Inchis hat?) 2s oo Me, 
he might guess. . . . Ah! I know! 
In mine. 


(He puts the letter in his hat.) 

So that he may find it. : 

(He takes Valbrun’s hat.) 

Good-by, Henry. After all, perhaps you are 
right. The countess, with her beautiful eyes, 
may be a little giddy. ; 

Valbrun. Do you think so? 

Prévannes. Who can tell? She is a woman. 
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Valbrun. Butsay . . . do you think her 
capable of that? 

Prévannes. Most likely. Considering every- 
thing, I advise you to cast your affections in an- 
other direction. I think you would do better to 
marry Céliméne. 

Valbrun. But 

Prévannes. She is a wiser woman. Good-by, 
my friend. 

(Aside in leaving.) 
I shall not let him out of my sight. 


SCENE X 


Valbrun (alone). How quickly he changed 
his ideas! What does it mean? His manner was 
so mysterious and at the same time so jocular. 

Well! It was only a passing mood. 
. However, it would be better for me to 
see the countess . . . so that I can find out 
why she treated me in such a peculiar manner. 

. . I would give the world . . . Where 
have I put my hat? <o.0°. LAR Gai at 
no, it is Edward’s. This heedless fellow has 
taken mine. 

(He finds the note.) 

What is this? How did this note come here? 

A letter! No address and not sealed. 
(He reads.) . 
“If I might believe you.” . . . Great 


5 
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God! is it possible . . . that Edward, my 
friend from childhood? Such treachery! Ah! 
I am crushed, I am annihilated! Who would 
ever have thought this? Edward, the countess, 
to deceive me in this way! That is why he joked 
me . . . why she fled. Yes, I have been 
their dupe, doubtless their amusement. . . . 
Ah! I shall be revenged. . . . I shall seek 
him out. . . . I shall demand justice. 


No, no, I would do better to go in, and accuse 
her to her face. . . . Ah! 


ScENE XI 
(Valbrun, Marguerite.) 


Valbrun. Is this you, Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite! Come, Heaven has sent you. 

Marguerite. How, Heaven? It was my cou- 
sin sent me. Has Monsieur de Prévannes left? 


* Valbrun. Yes, he has just left . . . ah! 
how happy he is! . . . You think of no one 
but him . . . you love him. Well! know 
then 

Marguerite. Oh!Ilovehim. . . . I love 
him. . . . Stop just there! You decide 


things very quickly. But, good God, what is 
the matter with you? You frighten me. 

Valbrun. Know then that they both have be- 
trayed us, 
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Marguerite. What, both of us? 

Valbrun. You and me. 

Marguerite. And which one is the traitor? 

Valbrun. My perfidious friend, your un- 
worthy lover! j 

Marguerite. Oh! . . . oh! . 
What words you use! . . . Did Mswistenie 
de Prévannes teach you such words as these? 

Valbrun. Yes, he did. 

Marguerite.- You want to laugh. 

Valbrun. No, I have not the least desire to 
laugh. 

Marguerite. And what is the reason of all 
this? 

Valbrun. Were, mademoiselle, read _ this 
letter. 

Marguerite (reading). “Tf I may believe 
you, madame. 

Valbrun. See, I pray you, see mademoiselle, 
could we possibly have expected this? : 

Marguerite (reading). “ May nothing more 
retard my happiness. 

Valbrun. What do you think about this? To 
what kind of a woman would a man dare to write 
in this style? Can anything in the world be more 
impertinent, more insulting? 

Marguerite. You tell the truth. : 

Valbrun. Can it not clearly be seen that to 
write such a note to a woman one must have the 
right to do it? And yet could one ever have a 
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right to send such a letter? And the countess 
tolerates such language! Mademoiselle, we must 
take revenge! 

Marguerite (continuing to read). “ But is 
saying so sufficient? 

Valbrun. You are roadiia attentively. 

Marguerite. Yes, I can even hear myself 
read. . . . And you think we should take 
revenge? How can we? 

Valbrun. By renouncing them, in breaking 
off completely all connection with them. They 
are deceiving us and making a butt of us. 

If you feel this insult as I do, let us forget these 
two ungrateful people. . . . Accept my 
hand. 

Marguerite (distractedly). Your hand. 

Valbrun. Yes, I venture to offer it to you, 
if you will deign to accept it. I want to con- 
secrate my whole life to effacing the odious re- 
membrance of a treachery that ought to shock 
you. 

Marguerite (still reading). Will you conse- 
crate your whole life to me? 

Valbrun. Yes, I swear it, and wher my word 
is given, I F . 

Marguerite. Where did you find this letter? 

Valbrun. In my hat; that is to say, no, in 
his: for he was betrayed through his own stu- 
pidity. 

Marguerite. In his hat! 
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Valbrun. Yes, there, on this chair. 

Marguerite. Monsieur de Valbrun, they are 
making fun of you. 

Valbrun. What are you saying? This let- 
ter : 
Marguerite. 'This letter must be but a joke. 

Valbrun. A joke! That is strange. And 
why do you think so? Is this a plot, a snare they 
have laid for me? Speak, do you know anything 
about it? 

Marguerite. Absolutely nothing; but it is as 
clear as day. 

Valbrun. What? Please explain this to 
me. If this is a conspiracy, and if you know 
Be 6h er ae 
Marguerite. No, I know nothing about it, 
but I am convinced. 

(Reading the letter a second time.) 
“If I may believe you, madame.” Ah! ah! ah! 
(She laughs.) 

And you take that, ah! ah! literally! 

ah! ah! my God! how absurd! . . . and you 


believe that my cousin . . . that Monsieur 

de Prévannes . . . ah! heavens! ‘ 

and you do not see how impossible it all is 
ah! ah! 


Valbrun. Truly, I can not see it. . . . 
Marguerite (continuing to laugh). Ah! ah! 
ah! the poor baron . . . Who can not see 
through it, . . . who does not perceive it? 
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Ah! ah! thatiswhy . . . your serious aspect 
makes me die laughing, and you want to marry 


me, ah! ah! ... . JI ask your pardon, but it 
is not in my power. . . . Ah! ah! but it is 
impossible! . . . There is no sense in it! 


oes ei RR BRE SS ee 

Valbrun. Really, mademoiselle, when I 
showed you this letter I had not the least idea 
of making you so merry. But be there a con- 
spiracyornot . . . 

Marguerite. As I told you, I know nothing 
about it. 

Valbrun. And as for me, I know what I shall 
do. Adieu, Mademoiselle Marguerite. 

Marguerite. Where are you going? Come 
with me, to my cousin’s house; everything will 
be cleared up. 

Valbrun. Your cousin; I shall never see her 
again in my life, . . . nor you either, 

no, nor any one—with one exception— 

laugh as much as you choose! . . . I hope 
you will never know how much treachery can 
make one suffer! .,... . (AR) 28) 4. om 
broken-hearted! in despair! . . . Ill luck to 
her, ill luck to myself! . . . Good-by, good- 
by, mademoiselle! 

Marguerite. Listen. 

Valbrun. Good-by, good-by! 
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ScENE XII 
(Marguerite, alone, then Prévannes.) 


Marguerite. He leaves forever, like a man 
out of his senses. Poor baron de Valbrun! Per- 
haps he is to be pitied. . . . But he was so 
comical in his despair . . . and his offers. 

Ah! it is past belief! 

Prévannes (aside). Here is this little rebel 
who has the reputation of never knowing her 
own mind. She is very gay, at least she seems 
sotome. . . . Zounds! I must make her 
speak out also. 

(Aloud.) 

What is all this about? What has occurred? 
You are so happy, mademoiselle . . . Mar- 
guerite, that you are laughing all to yourself. 

Marguerite. May you laugh at this too. 

Here are some more of your silly 
speeches. When will you learn how to spell? 
When will you cease to call yourself a marquis? 

Prévannes. I can not help that, my father’s 
to blame for it; but you, my future little mar- 
quise—in good old French, called Margot— 
what are you joking about? 

Marguerite. I can not be angry, I want to 
laugh so much. It was Monsieur de Valbrun 
who just left. 

Prévannes. Well? 

Marguerite. He showed me a letter. 
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Prévannes. <A letter? 

Marguerite. Signed with yourname .. . 
very shameful, needless to say, . . . a letter 
written to my cousin. 

Prévannes. Well? 

( Aside.) 
Let us look at it. 
( Aloud.) 

I do not know what you will say. 

Marguerite. Now, feign ignorance in your 
turn! . . . It is unfortunate that you gave 
me no warning; but that only makes it more 
droll; your joke has succeeded. . . . Itcould 
not have been better, . . . itiscruel, 
but I understand. . . . Just imagine how 
exasperated he is! 

Prévannes. Really? 

Marguerite. Yes, he is looking for you. 

Ah! you will have to make up for this! 

Prévannes. Is that all? 

Marguerite. Well! there is much more harm 
done. In his eyes you are the most disloyal of 
marquises, and my beautiful cousin is the most 
perfidious of countesses. He renounces every- 
thing, he deserts us . . . he wants to kill 
you, and marry me. 

Prévannes. Marry you. . ._ himself? 

Marguerite. Yes, sir. 

Prévannes. He must have been very angry! 
». « . And what reply did you make to that? 
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Marguerite. I only laughed. . . . I 
thought no more about it. 

Prévannes. I do not see anything so amus- 
ing in this. 

Marguerite. What did you say? 

Prévannes. It is to be regretted that he 
showed you this letter. But since everything has 
been foundout . . . if harmisdone . 

Marguerite. What then? 

Prévannes. He will kill me, if he can, and 
he will wed you, if he can. 

Marguerite. Ah! that is your opinion? 

Prévannes. What is to be done! If I am in 
love with your cousin, it is not my fault; it was 
a secret. You donotloveme .. . 

Marguerite. And you? 

Prévannes. I? well, that is my affair. All 
this is unfortunate, very unfortunate. 

Marguerite. Now then! Are you speak- 
ing seriously or merely continuing your bad 
joke? 

Prévannes. I shall continue . . .~ seri- 
ously. | 

Marguerite. Do you love my cousin? 

Prévannes. Yes, with all my heart. 

Marguerite. Do you want to marry her? 

. Prévannes. Why not? 

Marguerite. Well, sir, I am sorry to tell you, 
but ; 
Prévannes, What, then? 
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Marguerite. I do not believe it. 
Prévannes. You do not believe in anything. 
Marguerite. No; you are not as ferocious as 


you pretend to be. 
Prévannes. I wonder how many little 
girls 


Marguerite. Sir! 

Prévannes. Or rather how many young peo- 
ple feel quite sure of us. They really are more 
sure of us than of themselves. 

Marguerite. More than of themselves. 

Prévannes. Ah! doubtless, they take these 
speeches for the deepest penetration, and lose 
their heads over such flattering words. 

Marguerite. If you wish me to lose all pa- 
tience with you, you are beginning to succeed. 

Prévannes. I would be distressed madem- 
oiselle, and fearing that may happen, I retire. 

(He makes believe he is going.) 

Marguerite (aside). Is he speaking in ear- 

nest ? 
(Aloud. ) 

Monsieur de Prévannes! 

Prévannes. Mademoiselle? 

Marguerite. Seriously . . . are you 
going to marry . . . my cousin? 

Prévannes. Yes, mademoiselle. 

Marguerite. Do you think I care? 

Prévannes. I did not say you did. 

Marguerite. I think it a great joke. 
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Prévannes. I do not doubt it. 

Marguerite. No; you thought the news would 
grieve me. 

Prévannes. Not at all. 

Marguerite. 'That I would reproach you. 

Prévannes. Not at all. 

Marguerite. 'That I would regret giving you 
up . . . that I would be distressed about 
ae 

(Ready to weep.) 

That, perhaps, I might weep. 
Prévannes (aside). O heavens! 
(Aloud. ) 

My dear Marguerite. ‘ 
Marguerite. Never again call me Margue- 
rite or Margot. . . . Yes, you believed 
it . . . you hoped it would be so. 

(Prévannes tries to take her hand, but she 

withdraws it quickly.) 

No, I shall not speak to you, I shall not re- 
proach you, but it is infamous! 

Prévannes. Mademoiselle ; 

Marguerite. This is a cowardly act! Either 
you are now telling a lie or you have deceived 
me all along. You say that I do not love you. 
How do you know? I think it very impertinent 
of you to try to decide that! 

Prévannes. Listen to me. 

Marguerite. I do not wish to listen to what 
you have to say, but if there still remains any 
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vestige of honesty in your soul, you will have 
more to regret than I, for you know that you 
have judged me amiss, that you are greatly mis- 
taken in supposing that I am indifferent, that I 
am far from being so, and that I 


ScenE XIII 
(The same, the Countess.) 


The Countess (a letter in her hand). Are 
you here, Monsieur de Prévannes? And Mar- 
guerite, I see you are greatly moved. 

Marguerite. I, my cousin? Not the least in 
the world. 

The Countess. Is this some new scheme, some 
new test of your own? It is extremely success- 
ful! . . . Stay, I have just received this 
letter. 

Prévannes (reading). ‘“‘ Madame, it was not 
necessary for you to take the trouble to deceive 
me. You never shall see me again as long as 
I live, and you deserve no pity. ee 

The Countess. What do you think of this? 

Marguerite. What has happened? 

The Countess. You know. Well, sir? 

Prévannes. Well, madame, I think that is 
fine. “ You deserve no pity ”  Jtis ex- 
tremely frank and moderate. 

The Countess. Really! Your coolness 
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charms me. Have you not an ultimate object in 
view in regard to this? You see now that Mon- 
sieur de Valbrun believed only too readily in your 
feigned letter, and, thanks to your fine tricks, 
as you call them, I have lost, not only a lover, 
but the esteem of the only man I love. 

Marguerite (to Prévannes). How? Sir, you 
have just deceived me! Was there nothing true 
in all this? You played with me as with a child! 

Go, this is an insult! 

Prévannes. Yes, yes, it is an insult; but not- 
withstanding that, you avowed 

Marguerite. I did not say it. 

Prévannes. No, but I understood it. 

(T'o the countess.) 

Madame, Mademoiselle Marguerite and I 
have explained everything and have come to an 
amicable understanding. 

Marguerite. As far from it as ever. A short 
time ago I felt like the baron; now I am of my 
cousin’s opinion. I shall never forgive you. 

Prévannes. You will pardon me sooner than 
you think. 

The Countess. It is time joking should cease. 
Monsieur de Prévannes, I expect you to make 
the necessary explanation. You have been the 
cause of all this trouble, and you must repair 
the damage. 

Prévannes. Really, madame, really, what 
must I do, if you please? 
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The Countess. You ask what you should do? 
Monsieur de Valbrun is justified in accusing me 
of perfidy; the first thing to do is to disabuse 
him of this idea. 

Prévannes. Yes, madame. 

Marguerite. Do it at once. 

Prévannes. Yes, mademoiselle. 

The Countess. 'The whole truth must be told, 
even if I am compromised by it. 

Marguerite. Yes, even if we are compro- 
mised by it. 

Prévannes. Very well, I shall compromise you. 

The Countess. See, sir, see to what danger 
your thoughtlessness has exposed me! Even if 
Monsieur de Valbrun finds that I am not guilty, 
what will he think of me? What a fault you 
have led me into committing! Doubtless I can 
blame myself for my weakness; it was great, it 
was inexcusable; but without your bad advice, 
God be my witness that I would never have 
thought of telling a lie. 

Prévannes. I am quite convinced of that. 

Marguerite. Well, sir, what use is a lie? 

Prévannes. I am overpowered, do not crush 
me. 

The Countess. And so, sir, what do you ex- 
pect? 

Prévannes. To do what, madame? 

The Countess. What! have I not told you? 
Go to Monsieur de Valbrun’s house. 
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Prévannes. It would be useless. I would not 
find him there. 

The Countess. Why not? 

Prévannes. Because he is on his way here. 

The Countess. Are you out of your senses? 
And this letter? 

Prévannes. It is because of this letter that I 
look for him. 

The Countess. He has sworn never to see me 
again. 

Prévannes. It will be as I say; he can not 
keep away. ! 

The Countess. 1 have already told you that 
your jokes are unseasonable. 

Prévannes. I am not joking at all. Ah! 
you imagine, beautiful lady, you imagine that 
a man loses a woman like you, goes off, forgets 
her, diverts himself! . . . No, indeed! No, 
indeed! It costs him a greater sacrifice; it does 
not happen thus. You do not understand us, 
who are also lovers! While we are talking here, 
do you know what poor Valbrun is doing? In 
the first place, he went home furious; he swore 
vengeance on me, on you, on every one, 
then he wept . . . oh! he can weep. Then 
he walked up and down his room taking great 
strides; he thought he would go on a voyage, 
but to avoid that trouble he contemplated blow- 
ing his brains out. Then, for form’s sake alone, 
he saw quite well that he could not die without 
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seeing you for the last time. He also thought 
of writing to you; but what volume of words 
would be worth one look from the beloved? 
Then he tock up and laid down his hat a hundred 
times—in other words, my hat—at last, taking 
courage, he put it on his head, and resolved to 
leave his house; once in the street, trouble; vexa- 
tion, a righteous indignation, have perhaps de- 
layed him; nevertheless, he is on his way, he is 
near, he can not now retrace his steps; he is too 
near to you, he is within the influence of your 
fascination; he can not help coming to see you; 
his heart entices him, and . . ._ stay, stay; 
see, he is entering the yard. 

The Countess. Is this true? 

Prévannes. Look for yourself. 

The Countess (troubled). Monsieur de Pré- 
vannes . . . He is coming. 

Prévannes. Ah! yes, just asI told you. You 
know how carefully he usually mounts your 
stairs. But as he is now in despair, he can go up 
much quicker. 

The Countess. Monsieur de Prévannes 

Prévannes. I hear you. You do not wish to 
be seen at first. Am I not right? I shall take 
it upon me to receive him. 

The Countess. Take care, lest 

Prévannes. Fear nothing; retire to a little 
distance, and remember what I just told you; 
either you may take me for the worst of men, 
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or we shall all be married . . . when you 
please. 
(He salutes Marguerite.) 

Marguerite. I said nothing. 

The Countess. Come, Marguerite. 

Prévannes. Do not go too far away. I have 
only two or three words to say to him. 

The Countess. 'Two or three words? 

Prévannes. No more; do not go far away. 


ScENE XIV 
(Prévannes, alone, then Valbrun.) 


Prévannes (alone). Now, Valbrun, between 
us two! You have vexed me and retarded my 
plans this long while; this time, zounds! I have 
you in my grasp, and alive or dead you shall 
marry. 

Valbrun. Is this you, monsieur? 

Prévannes. As you see. Perhaps it is not I 
you are looking for? 

Valbrun. Pardon me, sir, it is you yourself, 
and you doubtless know what I have to say to 
you. 

Prévannes. Not yet, but it only depends on 
SEES eae 
Valbrun. I return you your hat. 

Prévannes (taking his hat). Much obliged. 
I was uneasy about it. 
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Valbrun (showing him his letter). Is this 
letter in your handwriting? 

Prévannes. Yes, sir. 

Valbrun. And you are fully aware how in- 
sulting this is to me. 

Prévannes. I do not think it concerns you. 

Valbrun. And I suppose you also know by 
what name the man who wrote it deserves to be 
called! 

Prévannes. By what name? . . . The 
name is at the end. 

Valbrun. Yes, sir; it is the name of a man 
I have loved from my childhood, in whom I had 
implicit confidence, to whom I have always con- 
fided my most sacred and inmost thoughts, and 
whom I can now call by no other name than 
traitor and faithless friend. 

Prévannes. Let us pass over these details, if 
you please. 

Valbrun. He has not only betrayed me, but 
to do it he has made use of my friendship and 
my confidence. 

Prévannes. Let us pass over this, I beg of 
you. 

Valbrun. Are you trying to joke with — 
me? 

Prévannes. No, sir; I swear. 

Valbrun. What reply do you make to excuse 
your conduct in this house? 

Prévannes. I see nothing bad in it. 
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Valbrun. Doubtless. . . . It has been 
the cause of your success! And apparently you 
have risen above such small considerations as 
good faith and delicacy, that othermen . . . 

Prévannes. A thousand pardons. I have al- 
ready asked you to pass over that. You may be 
forgiven for being vexed for a moment or so, 
but you should not abuse that privilege. 

Valbrun. If it comes to this, sir, I do not 
know but you deserve more. 

Prévannes. That may be, but I have heard 
enough, and if you have nothing else to 
MR ote Sud’ 

Valbrun. What I have to add is very plain. 
I ask for satisfaction. 

Prévannes. I refuse to give it. 

Valbrun. You refuse? . . . I did not 
know that Monsieur de Prévannes required to 
be provoked twice before drawing his sword. 

Prévannes. He might be provoked a hun- 
dred times, if he did not wish to draw it. 

Valbrun. And on what pretext do you re- 
fuse? 

Prévannes. What pretext? And under what 
pretext do you consider yourself offended? 

Valbrun. What! you took the countess away 
from me. 

Prévannes. Are you her relative, or her lover, 
or her husband, or only one of her friends? 

Valbrun. Iam . . ._ yes, I am one of 
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her friends, one of those who love her most, and 
I have the right 

Prévannes. Permit me to speak for a mo- 
ment. It is true I have courted the countess; 
but do you think that is any reason why I should 
fight with all my friends? 

Valbrun. I am more than a friend to her 

I want to marry her. 

Prévannes. Why then have you an done so? 
Who hindered you? 

Valbrun. Who hindered me, when all my 
love, all my faith in a promise given was only 
used as a joke by you! When you took pleasure 
in seeing me fall in the trap that you laid for 
me! When you took advantage of my patient 
credulity, day by day! When you both, even 
then, doubtless, working together, while I, alone 
with my suffering, alone, if one can ever be alone 
when in love! 

Prévannes. We are returning to prelim- 
inaries. 

Valbrun. Edward! You it is who have 
treated me thus. 

Prévannes. I believe, sir, I think you just 
called me by another name. 

Valbrun. Yes, sir, you are right. You re- 
call my words to me, and as you are not pleased 
to reply 

Prévannes. I never reply to words that mean 
nothing, inconsistent and senseless, 
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Valbrun. That mean nothing! You are the 
one who refuses to fight. 

Prévannes. I do not absolutely refuse. I 
ask on what grounds you provoke me to fight? 

Valbrun. Well! As things are as they 
are 

Prévannes. Yes, indeed! Once more I ask if 
you are a brother, a lover, or a husband of the 
countess, and if you are none of these, I shall 
pay no attention to your bragging. I am not 
so anxious to fight with any one 

Valbrun. Any one, just Heaven! 

Prévannes. Ah! doubtless; what more are 
you? A friend of the family, agreed; an agree- 
able acquaintance, doubtless, met perhaps some- 
what too often at the house of a pretty woman 
who is vivacious, giddy, and somewhat perfidious, 
and I acknowledge, also, of a rather doubtful 
reputation ‘ 

Valbrun. Do you speak in this way of the 
countess? 

Prévannes. Why not? Do you intend to 
pick a quarrel with me on this point also. 

Valbrun. Yes. Zounds! it is too much! I 
could stand your cold and cruel jokes, but you 
are insulting a woman whom I esteem, and whom 
you ought to respect, as you say you are in love 
with her. Come, sir, let us enter her house. You 
‘say I have not the right to defend her; well! I 
shall ask her to return me the right I had but 
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yesterday, even for one moment. She will grant, 
I do not doubt, this right that I have lost, that 
you have taken from me. FPerfidious as she is, 
I know her heart, and notwithstanding all your 
treachery, I have loved her so dearly that she 
ought to love me still. I wish to be her husband; 
I might almost say I am! May she let me take 
it for a quarter of an hour, so that I can de- 
mand satisfaction of you! Come, sir, let us 
enter. 

(He advances so as to open the door of the 

room of the countess.) 

Prévannes (stopping him). Say, now, 
Henry. Do you remember that this morning I 
compared you to an ass who dared not go down 
to the brook? 

Valbrun. What does that mean? 

Prévannes. Ah! here is the brook; this is the 
door; go push it open! We have come here 
through much trouble. 

(He pushes open the door. The countess 
and Marguerite enter.) 


ScENE XV 


(Prévannes, Valbrun, the Countess, Margue- 
rite.) 


Prévannes. Come, come, perfidious countess. 
Here is a gallant gentleman who claims the title 
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of husband, he says, only for a quarter of an hour, 
so as to have the right to send me under ground. 

Valbrun. Is it possible that I am treated in 
this outrageous manner. 

Marguerite. Ah, God! I have been so 
frightened. 

Prévannes. 'Then you were listening to us? 

Marguerite. Yes, yes. 

The Countess. Monsieur de Valbrun, I have 
done you great wrong. Your friend gave me 
bad advice, and I ask your pardon for having 
followed it. 

Prévannes. Not so bad, madame. You must 
at least acknowledge that I have given you my 
word. 

(To Valbrun.) 

My friend, pardon me also, because you have 
wronged me so greatly. 

Valbrun. Ah! madame, I alone am to blame 
for doubting you for a moment. 

(He kisses her hand.) 

Prévannes (to Marguerite). And as for us, 
Margot, we forgive each other. 

Marguerite. If I consent, it is out of kind- 
ness of heart. 

Prévannes. And I out of pure compassion. 
: Come, let us try to console ourselves for 
all the trouble we have caused. : 


1855. 


THE POET AND THE PROSE- 
WRITER 


Poets rarely write reflections, but prose- 
writers are chiefly valued in proportion as they 
make use of them. Nevertheless, the poet should 
be able to reflect even more than the prose-writer, 
because in order to express his thought, whatever 
it may be, if we except riming, he must labor 
a long while. For, when working thus, a great 
many different kinds of commentaries and corol- 
laries necessarily pass before him—unless we sup- 
pose an idiot who sets other people’s thoughts 
to rime. These corollaries are more or less 
good, brilliant, just, and seductive; they turn 
one aside, bring one back again, solve dif- 
ficulties, and are enchanting: they are the veins, 
the mines, from which the prose-writer draws his 
inspiration, they are the reflection in a prison, 
for the poet. A poet should possess an inspired 
soul, a maternal instinct. In clinging to this can 
he make up his mind to lose the fruit of reflec- 
tion? If he has only four lines to write they 
must contain these qualities; for these qualities 
are what constitute poetry, in other words, some- 
thing that sets people thinking. In all wonder- 
ful verses written by a true poet, there can be 
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found two or three times as much as he says; 
the reader must fill out what has not been said, 
according to his thoughts, his strength, his taste. 

If we discuss melody, every one feels it, from 
behind the scenes in La Scala, where the women 
are supported under the girandoles, to the fences 
of La Beauce, where the oxen stop when they hear 
the shepherd’s whistle. In melody, above all, is 
the poet’s chief delight. Poetry is so essentially 
musical that no matter how beautiful the thought 
may be, the poet will recoil from it if it is ex- 
pressed harshly, and making this his excuse, he 
will end by not only having melodious words, but 
melodious thoughts. Any one writing in prose 
should have, so to say, a taste that forbids the use 
of discords, and a certain seeking after euphony 
that results in grouping the words well: but let 
the writer pay too much attention to this, and a 
puerility results which takes away from the 
strength of the thought. One word suffices 
to prove this; prose has no determined rhythm, 
and without rhythm there is no melody. For the 
moment a method is adopted that is not neces- 
sary to reach the desired goal, what good is it? 

What might be said of a man, hurrying to 
transact some business, making up his mind to 
take mincing steps like a dancer as he walked in 
the streets? This is somewhat the method the 
prose-writer adopts when he uses too many ca- 
dences: for he is also in a hurry to say what he 
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thinks, and nothing more. The poet, on the con- 
trary, takes rhythm and measure for his first 
and indispensable law. His talent is totally de- 
pendent on these laws, and rhythm is on his lips, 
measure in his throat; without these he is mute. 
Let us reason further. I do not propose to make 
a comparison, by which to prove that the prose- 
writer is a pedestrian and the poet a cavalier. I 
want to say that their natures are totally dif- 
ferent, almost opposed to each other, antipathetic. 
That is so true that it is not rare to see among 
readers people of ability, intelligent and witty, 
with perfect taste in regard to prose, but who 
understand nothing of poetry. Other people, on 
the contrary, quite ignorant, and knowing noth- 
ing of letters, lose themselves, they know not 
why, in the sound of a rime, so much so that 
they can not weigh the value of a thought when 
it is expressed in verse. What does this signify? 
We must acknowledge that the difference in 
form is not enough to induce such a great dis- 
like on one hand, and on the other such a strong 
predilection. 

The novelist, the dramatic writer, the moralist, 
the historian, the philosopher, see the bearing of 
things; the poet seizes the essence. His pure, 
inborn genius searches native forces. His 
thought is a spring that leaps from the earth; 
it does not demand him to meddle in polities and 
to reason about things that occur within two feet 
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of him; he ignores the play of fancy and the 
variations of the human race; he only knows one 
man, the man of all time. The poet never im- 
agined that the earth went round the sun; he is 
indifferent to public events, neglecting even his 
own interests; the works of nature suffice for 
him. The smallest being, the least creature, ex- 
cite his curiosity, by the mere fact that they exist. 
The great Goethe put: down his pen to examine 
a pebble and gazed at it for hours; he knew that 
in everything there is a divine spark. Thus does 
the poet, and to him even inanimate things seem 
to have their silent thoughts. While the wan- 
dering dreamers try to give vent to their inspira- 
tions by using bombastic expressions and a 
meaningless number of words, the poet takes 
great pains as to the form in which to present 
his thoughts, and tries to express the greatest 
thoughts. His life consists in observing, feeling, 
and explaining; everything speaks to him; he 
converses with a blade of grass; in every form 
that strikes his eye, even in the most symmetrical, 
he takes and nourishes incessantly the love of 
supreme beauty; in every sentiment he feels, in 
every movement he sees, he looks for eternal 
truth. So he is born and so he will die, as simple 
as can be; at the height of his glory, the last 
look he casts upon this world will still be that 
of a child. 
1839. 


LETTERS 


I 
To Monsieur Paut FoucHer, in Paris 


No, MY OLD FRIEND, I have not forgotten you; 
your misfortunes have not estranged me from 
you, and you will always find me ready to re- 
spond to you, if you ask for tears or for mirth, 
if you wish me to participate in your joy or in 
your sorrow. If you, for one moment, thought 
that your friendship bored me, you were mis- 
taken; were I in your place such an idea would 
never have occurred to me. And, besides, do you 
think that I am more favored by fortune than 
you are? Listen, my dear friend, listen while 
I give an account of myself. 

I scarcely finished my examinations, when I 
thought of the pleasures awaiting me here. My 
diploma as Bachelor was put in my pocket with 
my stage ticket, and the one waited for the other. 
Here I am at Mans; I visit at the houses of the 
beautiful women in the neighborhood; every- 
thing is going on marvelously well. They took 
me to an old chateau. My grandmother had an- 
other attack of a distressing catarrh that troubled 
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her six months ago. I received a letter telling me 
she was dangerously ill, and a week later a sec- 
ond letter telling me to put on mourning. Just 
see how it is with the pleasures and happiness of 
this life! I can not tell you what dreadful reflec- 
tions were caused by this sudden death. Two 
weeks before, I left her seated in a large rocking- 
chair, talking in an animated manner and in full 
health, and now the earth covers her body. The 
tears shed by those who surrounded her will soon 
be dried, and that will no doubt be the lot that 
awaits us all. When I die I do not want any 
feigned regrets, or any sadness that is put off 
with the mourning garb. I would prefer my 
bones being thrown to the winds; all tears which 
are feigned, or quickly dried, are but horrible 
mockery. 

My brother has left for Paris. I am alone 
in this chateau, where I can speak to no one ex- 
cept my uncle, who, I must say, is very kind to 
me; but the ideas of a white-haired man are not 
those of a young one. He is extremely learned; 
when I speak to him about dramas that I like, or 
verses that appeal to me, he replies: “ Would 
you not prefer reading these sentiments in some 
good book? They are always set forth in a truer 
and more exact manner.” 

You who have read Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
know what effect the wise and learned Polonius 
had on him. And still he was a good man, loved 
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by every one; he was not one of those people for 
whom the brook is nothing but running water, 
in the forest nothing but different kinds of wood 
and hundreds of fagots. May heaven bless 
such people; perhaps they are happier than you 
and I. 

I am bored, and I am tired. I believe you are 
in no better spirits than I; but I have not even 
the ambition to work. Ah! what shall I do? Shall 
I return to the customs of bygone days? Shall 
I become quaint in spite of myself and my verses? 
Since I have read the newspapers (which is my 
only diversion here), I can not tell why every- 
thing in them seems to me so utterly worthless. 
I can not tell whether it is the quibbles of the 
commentators or the stupid whims of those who 
arrange the articles that disgust me, but I would 
prefer not writing unless I could be a Shake- 
speare or a Schiller. And so I do nothing, and 
I feel that the greatest misfortune that can over- 
take a man who is capable of quick inspiration 
is to lack that inspiration. I am not in love. 
I am not occupied in any way, and nothing holds 
me here. I would sell my life for two sous if 
I could leave it without passing through death. 

And so I continue to reflect in this sad strain. 
ut I have the French spirit, I feel it. Were I 
to see a pretty woman I would forget all the 
philosophical reflections amassed in a month of 
misanthrophy. Let her glance coquettishly at 
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me, and I would adore her for—at least six 
months. I hope I shall improve by age, for I 
am good for nothing. 

I would give twenty-five francs if I could have 
one of Shakespeare’s plays in English with me 
here. These newspapers are so insipid—these 
critics are so dull! Make plans, my friend, 
establish rules; you are only working on the cold 
monuments of the past. If aman of genius were 
to step forth he would overturn your scaffolding, 
and laugh at your poetic ideas. At times I feel 
tempted to take up the pen and spoil one or two 
sheets of paper; but the first obstacle rebuffs me, 
and a strong disinclination makes me stretch my 
arms and shut my eyes. Why must I stay here 
all this time? I long to see a pretty woman; I 
long for a pretty foot and dainty figure; I long 
to love some one. I would love my cousin who is 
old and ugly, were she not so pedantic and 
economical. 

And so I write to tell you how disgusted and 
bored I am. You are the only link with things 
that inspire me and make me think, you are the 
only one who awakens me from my lethargy, 
and leads me toward an ideal that weakness has 
led me to forget. I have no inclination to think 
anything. If I were in Paris just now I would 
drown the little talent yet left me in punch and 
beer, and I would feel comforted. 

A man who is ill is given opium to put him 
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to sleep, even if sleep will be fatal to him. I 
reason in the same fashion about my soul. 

I suppose there are some old-wigged method- 
ical heads here who would say to me: “ My child 
these sentiments belong to your youth. When 
I was young I felt the same. You need a little 
diversion, not much, and then you can study law, 
and go into a lawyer’s office.” I feel like stran- 
gling these people. Nature has endowed man- 
kind with every bad quality: the viper and the 
owl are horrible creatures; but tell me, you anat- 
omists who dissect valves, tell me if a man 
capable of feeling and loving, who separates 
himself from all elevating influences, who calls 
love a pastime, and studying law important, is 
not a polypus? 

You see I write down everything I happen to 
think of; write the same to me, I pray you. I 
need your letters; I wish to know what your in- 
most thoughts are, as you know mine. Doubt- 
less they are much alike. We are both animated 
by the same spirit. Why did he who gave it to 
us leave it so imperfect? I can not endure this 
mingling of happiness and sadness, this amal- 
gamation of mire and of heaven. Whence comes 
the harmony if the instrument be not touched? 
I am cast down, weary, unmercifully bored with 
my own thoughts. Only one resource is left me, 
and that is to write them down. But perhaps 
I shall leave in a few days. Where shall I go? 
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I have not the least idea. If I return to Mans, 
I shall find every one in the depths of grief; my 
grandmother dead, the entire family in tears, 
mamma, my uncle (Desherbiers); and in the 
midst of all this my grandfather asking every 
minute: “ Where is my wife?” and adding, “I 
hope she is not ill.” 

By the bye, I have obtained, so it seems, the 
highest honors at Monsieur Caron’s! Happy, 
thrice happy, is he who can take even a passing 
pleasure in such good fortune! Why has nature 
given me a thirst for the ideal that will never 
be realized? No, my friend, I can not believe it; 
I am so proud; neither you nor [I are destined 
to become more than estimable lawyers, intelli- 
gent attorneys. In the depths of. my soul is an 
instinct that tells me this. I still dream of hap- 
piness, although just now I am extremely un- 
happy. I await your reply impatiently, and I 
hope with all my heart that you will be able 
to make it in person. 

Good-by, my dear friend, 
Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED. 


Av CHatreav DE CoGners, SEPTEMBER 23, 1827. 
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Tt 
To Monsteur DESHERBIERS, IN MANS 


I sEND you, my dear uncle, these poems, some 
of which you have heard. To read them and to 
hear them recited are two different things, as 
you know; but you will not criticize them more 
severely than I do, and I want you to tell me 
very frankly what you think of them. 

I ask pardon for having used ambiguous 
phrases, for I expected to alter them. You will 
find some weak rimes; I had an end in view in 
this and knew what I was about when using 
them; but I found it impossible to separate my- 
self from this riming school, that wishes to re- 
construct everything, and pays attention to form 
alone, thinking thereby to reconstruct by putting 
on a coat of plaster. 

My preface is conceited, which is necessary to 
produce the effect; but it attacks no one, and it 
may readily be understood in different ways. 

As to the short rhythm of the verses, I think 
they are not objectionable in what might be 
called the recitative, which is the transition of 
sentiments or actions. I think they should occur 
but rarely in the other parts. Still Racine used 
them. 

I shall ask you to pay more attention to the 
construction than to details; for I am far from 
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having a restrained style. I shall change it 
probably a hundred times. 

I have erased several rather too materialistic 
sentiments from my last poem, and leave 
dandysme to dominate, thinking it less danger- 
ous. I try to avoid making enemies, and probably 
shall not succeed; but I think that just now my 
father, who reads the newspapers very carefully, 
is more afraid of this than I am. The just critic 
gives one inspiration and enthusiasm. The un- 
just critic is not to be feared. In any event, I 
have concluded to go ahead and not answer them 
a word. 

At first, this seems extremely amusing: I can 
not help laughing about it every time they at- 
tack me. 

I await your advice. My friends have given 
me praise that I value for what it is worth. It is 
due to four or five conversations with you that 
I have changed my opinions on very important 
points; and since then I have made some other 
very important reflections. But you know that 
I have not gone so far yet as admiring Racine. 

Good-by, then, my good uncle. Love me al- 
ways and believe that I return it from the depths 
of my heart. I have only one regret, and that 
is, that you are not near me to serve as my guide 
and friend. Your nephew, 

ALFRED DE MUSSET. 

January, 1830. 
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Ili 
To His Broruer, at Arx, IN SAVOY 


My Dear Brotuer: 

Yesterday morning I went to see our neigh- 
bor, Alfred Belmont, mounted on the top of the 
stage-coach. He arrived from Aix, where he 
said he left you suffering from a cold which you 
took while going to Chartreuse. That was just 
like you. In writing to my mother, be careful 
about referring to your cold. She is still ex- 
tremely anxious when you take one step outside 
the door. You ask me how I employ my time. 
I do not employ it; I pass it, or kill it, which is 
a very difficult thing. Nevertheless, I dare say 
we argue a great deal; it seems to me that peo- 
ple spend too much time arguing and splitting 
hairs. I met Eugéne Delacroix one evening 
when returning from the theater. We talked 
about painting while out in the street, and we 
walked from his door to mine and from mine to 
his, until two o’clock in the morning; it seemed 
as though we could not separate. I talked on 
the boulevard with good Anthony Deschamps 
from eight until ten o’clock in the evening. 
When I leave Nodier’s, or Achille’s (Devéria’s) 
house, I talk the whole way with one or the other 
of them. Are we any wiser for this? Does it 
help us to write a better verse in a poem, to make 
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a better outline of a picture! Every one of us 
has within him a certain tone that he can sound, 
just as a violin, or a clarionette has. All the rea- 
soning imaginable can not bring forth from the 
throat of a blackbird the song of a starling. 
The thing necessary for an artist or a poet is 
emotion. When I feel a certain beating of my 
heart while writing a verse, I am sure that it is 
the best I am capable of writing. 

Sunday, after dinner, I was yawning like a 
fool in the principal walk of the Tuileries, when 
I perceived the Misses seated under a potted 
orange-tree. I spoke to them, and took a seat 
beside the youngest. She wore a small white 
hat trimmed with green ribbons. In everything 
she said she was charmingly untutored. In 
her glance could be seen something indefinably 
fresh and tender, of which she was entirely un- 
conscious. She is no more conscious of the feel- 
ing of love within her than a flower is of its per- 
fume. There is something indefinable in a 
young girl’s beauty. I stayed an hour by the 
side of this child; it seemed as though I had 
glided within the shelter of the wings of my 
guardian angel. On leaving these ladies, be- 
cause the bell rang, I went to the Café de Paris. 
There I found Monsieur M ; he was wager- 
ing that he could smoke two cigars at the same 
time, until they were finished, without taking 
them out of his mouth, or expectorating. This 
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seemed to me so foolish that I left. Horace 
de V accompanied me to my door. He told 
me something I did not know before, which is 
that since my last verses have appeared, every 
one says I am converted—converted to what? 
Do they imagine that I have confessed to Abbé 
Delisle, or that I was converted to grace while 
reading La Harpe? People doubtless expect me 
to say, “Arm thy arm with the blade of the 
homicide, and end thy days,” instead of “ Take 
thy sword and kill thyself.” Ridiculous non- 
sense! I would much rather recommence the 
Marrons du feu and Mardoche. 

Good-by, my dear brother. I know that there 
are a great many pretty women bathing at Aix, 
Madame de V-. , Madame d’A. , ete., and 
may you make a conquest of some of these ladies. 
{. authorize you to embrace them all for me. 

Your brother and friend, 

Tuurspay, Aucust 4, 1834. Aur. M. 











IV 
To Monsteur Emig DescHAMPS 


‘Sir: DecemBer 17, 1832. 
If the bad verses have not frightened you and 
old Christmas does not find you at a feast, I 
shall consider it very kind and good of you to 
listen to some poems that have the greatest need 
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of consideration. I ask you two things which 
will be easy for you to grant: courtesy and in- 
dulgence. 

I have given you my word. Do not make me 
break it, or this good comradeship that is such 
a comfort to some and such a source of sorrow 
to others. 

I beg you to believe in my entire devotion 
to you. A. DE Musset. 


V 


To Monsieur MAXINE JAUBERT 


Sir: 

I tried, this morning, to change something in 
the strophe you gave me, as you were not satisfied 
with it. After turning it around in every possi- 
ble way, I find I can not improve it, and that it 
must remain as it was. Nevertheless, I send you 
the result of my efforts, and then you, in your 
turn, can see what you can do. 

If it be necessary to preserve the general sense 
by retaining the first verse, as a link with the 
preceding strophe, one might write: 


That egotism alone of sorrow be the prey, 
When the wise at the banquet abandons himself to joy, 
That on the passing billow he scatter his bread, 
He will find it again on a day of want. 
Misfortune wears a veil and no man on Earth 
Is sure of the morrow. 
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This strophe is perhaps a more exact imitation 
of the passage in Ecclesiastes. 'The expression 
qu il répande son pain, is that of the French text. 
However, we must not insist on this too strongly, 
for in the following verse, which contains the 
thought in the last two verses, there is—in Lem- 
aistre de Sacy—a positively contrary meaning. 
The text reads: Quia ignoras quid futurum sit 
mali super terram; and the French translation 
is; “ Parce que vous ignorez le mal qui doit 
venir sur le terre.” (Because you ignore the evil 
that should come on this earth.) This is quite 
another thing; I think it should have been, 
“ What evil may come.” 

If another paraphrase of these two verses 
could be introduced in the piece, leaving out the 
first verse, we might still say: 

None knows of what evils his destiny threatens him, 
Throw a piece of bread into the passing stream ; 
The waves, that are God’s, will not swallow it up. 
Let them carry it to the foreign shore, 


And, long hence, perhaps on a day of want 
Thou wilt there find it again. 


If you prefer taking exclusively the philo- 
sophie passages of Scripture, and develop them 
on this line; still we might say: 


Who can foresee the evils hanging over his head ? 
When you are sitting at the banquet feast, 
Throw into the passing water some of your bread. 
Let the poor have his share of what God gives you, 
That some day he who gives alms 

Opens also his hand to you. 
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But in that case, when we return to the text 
nothing is left of it. This proves that improve- 
ment is opposed to evil, as I told you the other 
day; add to this, that good is opposed to evil, as 
I also told you, and you will be of the same opin- 
ion as I—that is to say, in the same position as 
the courtiers, who after having deliberated for 
three days when they would cut off the king’s 
nose, decided they would cut it off on the first 
opportunity that presented itself. 

And so, sir, cut out and erase as much as you 
choose in what I send you. You will end by 
retaining all that is good in these strophes, which 
are yours; and it is my advice that you make 
the selection. I beg you to see nothing in this 
scrawl but my desire of making myself agree- 
able to you; perhaps another time I shall be able 
to make a better deduction, if you will kindly 
write me when I can be of service to you. 

Your very devoted, 


ALF. DE MUSSET. 
WEDNESDAY. 


Below is the Latin text of the two verses which compose 
this strophe : 


“Mitte panem tuum super transeuntes aquas: quia post 
tempora multa invenies illum.” 
«“ Da partem septem necnon et octo: quia ignoras quid futu- 


rum sit mali super terram.” 
(Ecclesiastes, Ch. xi). 
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vi 


To His GopMOoTHER 
MADAME: 

You made a great mistake, madame, not to 
go to the Theater Francais this evening. Rosine 
was not hoydenish, but she was very clever, and 
coquettish enough, even very coquettish. The 
exit was made in a most charming manner. And 
this is how is was done: She had just finished 
reading Lindor’s note: the act had ended; she was 
on the stage alone. The note read, and the last 
word spoken, there is nothing left for the actress 
to do but to leave the stage; so she makes her 
exit. The orchestra plays a waltz. For instead 
of leaving the stage in the usual way, that is, 
leaving the stage empty for the entre-act, see 
what Rosine did this evening. 

She walked along slowly, holding in her hand 
Lindor’s note, reading it over again, turning 
around on the stage, by herself, not uttering a 
word; and this she continued for about five 
minutes. The audience did not stir, their eyes 
followed the young lady, whose movements were 
not very quick, as she turned and read the letter 
over and over again in spite of the entre-act and 
the orchestra. At length she made her exit and 
every one applauded her. What do you think 
of that?) How bold, calculated, affected and per- 
fectly natural it was! and how feminine! 
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But you may call this tradition, and say it is 
done every day. No, madame; I have seen the 
Barber of Séville a hundred times, God help me, 
and I never saw the actress go off the stage in 
this manner. 

Well, you then say, it is one of Mademoiselle 
Mars’ ideas. 

Well! what do I care? It is charming. And 
it is something to dare to do it, to be able to 
make the audience hold its breath until the in- 
stant the entre-act begins, to dare to remain on 
the stage after every actor starts to go, when 
she had nothing more to say, when the boys were 
waiting restlessly to cry “lemonade.” My faith, 
to attempt so much, to do it, and to succeed! 


This letter, which is not dated, was certainly written in 
1836, for it refers to Mademoiselle Plessy, who for the first 
time appeared in the réle of Rosine at the Comédie-Frangaise, 
the 20th of May of this same year. 


Vil 


To His GopMOTHER 
MADAME: 

This is the truth. The princess wrote me that 
she can not find a suitable subject in the story 
I told you, and this is the reason: “ The founda- 
tion of the tale is neither extraordinary nor gay. 
To counteract this the details are very comic; but 
how can the details be given without employing 
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the dramatis persone. It must be given up, she 
concludes, unless Madame J finds some way 
to do it. 

In former times, madame, you were counselor, 
by right of conquest, be counselor now, I pray 
you, for the love of belles-lettres. As far as I 
am concerned I see but one way, which I have 
proposed; which is, to keep the facts as far as 
possible, the characters idem, and change the 
men to women and vice versd. What do you 
think of this? I have already tried it and found 
it good. Really laughable things as well as true 
sentiment have little or no sex. But find a better 
way if you can; and if, thanks to you, it can be 
arranged, you will render a real service to your 
very coughing and stuffed-up servant. 


ALF. M. 





Fesruary 27, 1837. 


VIII 


To His GopMOTHER 
MADAME: 

I was not able to get seats for to-night. There 
is nothing so bad as relying on others. Instead 
of going to the concert,* I am at my own fire- 
side. I beg you to write to me, so that I can say 
I have heard from you without telling an un- 
truth. | 


* The first public concert given by Mademoiselle Garcia, 
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I am really sorry that I was not there, for 
two reasons. ‘The first is, that I should have 
been more than entertained; the second is, that 
I would have written something about it— 
whether good or bad, prose or verse—which 
would have served as a sequence to my article 
on Rachel. It would have given me great pleas- 
ure if I could have written about them both in 
one article. One knowing five languages, play- 
ing her own accompaniments very readily, and 
also with dignity and grace, etc.; the other gov- 
erned by her instincts, an ignorant person, a real 
Bohemian princess—a bit of ashes in which is 
seen the sacred fire, etc. They evidently bear 
some relation to each other, the same starting- 
point, and two such different paths, the same 
end in view and two such different results. 
These would have produced rare sensations dif- 
ficult for me to express in my best style. There 
were no front seats and I did not take a 
box, as I half counted on having a front seat. 
Half!!! a meaningless word! Nevertheless it 
is the principal reason for many things. My 
compliments. 


Sarurpay Evenine, December 15, 1838, 
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IX 


To His GopMOTHER 
MADAME: 


You are mistaken, my dear godmother, on 
thinking that I count on you. I was not able— 
any more than you—to see anything but good- 
will without any possible result in the proposition 
of the counselor. My friend Tattet should have 
reserved a front seat, but they were all taken. 
After hearing my brother’s account of the con- 
cert, I imagined it was just as you described it. 
I do not care so much for Bériot in it, but I did 
not want the young girl sacrificed. It is most 
likely that this will be the universal opinion. 

As you are pleased with my idea of comparing’ 
the two actresses, try to realize your good inten- 
tions by letting me see Paulette once more (I con- 


tinue to call her by that name, instead of Paul- © 


ine). You understand that if this is to amount 
to anything, it must not be a rimed amplifica- 
tion of an imaginary theme. It must be felt to 
the foundation. Besides, you know that I am, 
and always will be, foolish enough to be con- 
scientious about it. I would rather write one 
simple page very badly than a poem under false 
pretenses. 

As for the petite (little one) as she is called 
at the Theater Francais, I know her rather well. 
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I would like to cross swords with Paulette for 
a quarter of an hour, after which I would muse 
at my ease. Truly, I think there is a breeze in 
the artistic circle at this present moment. Clas- 
sical tradition was a charming state of affairs, the 
flood of romanticism has become a deluge, in the 
midst of which there is some good. To-day we 
have found pure unadulterated truth. I would 
readily give a hundred crowns, as Vernet says, 
if, twenty years from now, I could take ad- 
vantage of this commotion, to flee with Paulette 
and Rachel, until lost in the clouds with them. 
I am very old for such a journey, and on many 
an occasion my wings have been clipped. But 
no matter: if I can not follow them, I can at 
least see them start, and drink a farewell glass 
to their health. Can we not drink together on 
that, my dear godmother? 

I am finishing my novel, and that is the rea- 
son why I have not been to see you. A thou- 
sand thanks as ever, and a thousand tokens of 
affection as ever. 


ALF. M. 


Monpay, Decemper 17, 1838, 
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x 


To His GopMoTHER 
ManpamME: 

How are you, my dear godmother, and what 
are you doing now? I want so much to hear 
from you in some way, and to know what people 
in active life are doing. Just now I am the most 
tiresome invalid. Unfortunately I have recov- 
ered, and am no longer treated as a sick person; 
at the same time I have not strength enough as 
yet to hold my own with people in health. My 
mind is made up. The nun who nursed me has 
left, so that I am alone, face to face with virtue 
and the milk of almonds. I am not bored, for 
I am at work; but really I am rather sad. 

Without taking into consideration this good 
girl to whom I have become accustomed, you 
have so completely spoiled me during my illness, 
that I am tempted to take to my bed again, so 
that I might see you. In other respects I might 
say things are progressing quietly: the business 
that worried me is being settled slowly, still it is 
being settled. My wise schemes have taken more 
firmly hold of me than ever. I only need a little 
more strength and some sunlight, which is lack- 
ing this bad weather. 

_ May you who always remember your friends 
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in their misfortunes, not forget me, I pray, in my 
prosperity. 
The compliments of zum sirup. 


SATURDAY, THE END oF Marcu, 1840. 


XI 


To His Brorner, art CHATEAU DE LoREY, 
NEAR Pacy-suR-EURE 


Dear Brotuer: 

O man more blasé than Griboville! do you 
think that I do not see what your object is in tell- 
ing me about the charming landscape you see 
from your window? Through your enthusiastic 
description, I see a sermon to draw me to the 
country. Well, then, I have left the stupid Paris 
that I adore. I have been to Bury; I have once 
more seen the woods that I loved so well two 
years ago. I have reveled in verdure. We 
drank our coffee in the open air and played lots; 
what amusement could be more innocent? Be- 
cause my debts must be paid, you think I ought 
to pack up and leave. This reasoning is too 
deep for me. I know many people who have 
paid their debts, without ever leaving Pacy. 

I shall finish my verses one of these days to 
Sister Marceline,* perhaps next year, ten years 

* The sister of Bon-Secours, who nursed him during his 
illness. 
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hence, when I choose; but I shall never publish 
them, and I do not even care to write them. I 
have gone too far in reciting them to you. I said 
so much to idlers, and I have so much more to 
say to them, that I have a good right, once in 
my life to write a few strophes for my private 
perusal. The admiration and gratitude I feel 
toward this pious sister will never be sullied by 
being put in print. I have made this decision, 
so do not speak to me again on the subject. Ma- 
dame de Castries approves of my course; she 
says it is a good thing to have a secret drawer 
in the soul, provided one only puts pure thoughts 
in it. 

Tell our cousins that I may visit them in the 
autumn. My mother should have sent you two 
letters yesterday. One of them was from Barre, 
who is still here spending a few days with us, 
doing some drawing. Good-by, my dear friend; 
do not stay too long at Lorey. 

Your brother and friend, 


Monpay, Jung, 1840. ALF. M. 


XII 


To His GopMOTHER 
MADAME: 


This is just the way with you women: you 
think when a man does not write he must be in 
love, in other words, happy; it seems to me one 
should come to the opposite conclusion. 
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If I were to lean on my left elbow, and say 
to you: I went last Tuesday to Madame de 
C ’s. Madame G. was there, and then Ma- 
dame S. came in. We flirted a little, and the poet 
was sent home in an open barouche.” 

But that was nothing. The other day, as the 
moon was rising, he had a stroll a la Lamartine, 
with lake, shadows, chestnut-trees, travesties, etc. 

“ Bah! with my own initials? 

No, madame, with other initials.” 

But that is nothing. If I were to tell you 
about the plump figure, the low sleeves, the re- 
serve, the melancholy, the laces, the rare good 
fortune, would you have any doubt about the 
kind of romantic chapter I could write? And all 
that on the stairs, the bell in my hand! 

But this amounts to nothing. Were I to tell 
you that this proud young girl fastened her eyes 
on the godson, and fearing that he would not 
notice it, made him notice her! 

Well! this is worse than nothing. If I were 
to lean on the other elbow, and add: “My faith, 
she looks very pretty on the blue sofa, with her 
blond hair and her black eyes.” 

Ah! well then? 

What is this to you? And the proof of what 
I say is, that her husband loves me. Yes, he has 
taken a great liking to me, and he stopped me 
on the boulevard, when I was in a great hurry— 


I had only spoken three words to him before 
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this—and the good God sent rain down on our 
heads at this particular moment. The shaking 
of hands, and invitations, coming, as it were, 
from the clouds, ete. Would you not exclaim 
with me, under like circumstances: ‘‘ I do not 
know this man very well, but he likes me ex- 
tremely, and his wife is very agreeable? ” 

But do not imagine that this will amount to 
anything. 

Ah, well, who can tell whether all this non- 
sense, this foppishness, this gossip, will not amuse 
you, and if you will not find that I am excusable 
for having let my ink dry while all these things 
were taking place? 

Or if I say to you frankly, or rather foolishly: 
““T am alone and sad. These dreams are but 
dreams, and after all I only live when some heart 
answers mine?” 

I am sending you a very peculiar letter. On 
reading it over I am reminded of a student in 
Henry IV College, who, to take off the professor, 
wrote a wordy article in which every paragraph 
began with: “I shall not tell you that, ete. I 
might be able to tell you that,” ete. The student’s 
name was Evrard; he was expelled from his 
class. I can tell you, however, that I am your 
very much honored godson. 

Yours forever and something more. 


Tuurspay Eventina. Jury, 1840. 
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XIII 


To His GopMoTHER 
MADAME: 
If you know why you replied to my letter so 
soon and so well, you can readily understand 


why I wait so long and then send such an un- 


satisfactory answer. In the first place, summon 
your common sense, your calmness, your natural 
gaiety, your little farniente always busy about 
something, then, but what am I saying? Every- 
thing in you that is willing. Remove all this, as 
one removes a stocking, to put it on again. That 
is my position, as one of my friends says. Be 
assured that when I do not write to you, it is not 
that I am forgetful, lazy, or absorbed in pleas- 
ures, but simply because I can not write any- 
thing. 

In the first place, there is the story of the 
Musicale et dentifrice. Alas! my godmother, 
these charming nothings that you write me about, 
I value greatly. They recall the time when I 
took so much pleasure in the little pearls that 
fall from your lips when you laugh, or that drop 
from the end of your pen whenever you dip it 
in the ink. Every day I am ambitious to be in 
the world. 
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You ask me for a comment, what you call 
“a title for a chapter.” I admire the assurance 
of women like you. Of all the nonsense I have 
written you, the tale of the staircase may be con- 
sidered the least foolish or the most serious, if it 
amounted to anything, but unfortunately it is 
not, and never will amount to, anything. As to 
the sacred story, it might be taken from the 
Old Testament. I can not tell you the story 
of the staircase, because it is such a little 
thing, such a nothing, that it would take fifteen 
pages to tell it. 

She returned! this dreadful captain met her. 
The new play at the Opera Comique* is sad 
enough. I had almost reached it when I met 
Clavaroche in a pelting rain, for I started out 
in it. 

Can you imagine hearing Se il padre m/’ab- 
bandona, sung in French, in fantastic Scotch 
costumes, with leggings, skirts half-way to the 
knees, and sung quite rapidly, probably so as not 
to resemble Pasta or Malibran, ete. 

Yes, madame, this brunette whose portrait in 
pencil hangs over my head as I write, has re- 
turned. Do you really think I love her? Do 
you suppose that there is anything left of the 
taste I thought I possessed? Bah! I am well 
cured of this; and when the godson of my god- 
mother in his turn shall be outlined on his own 


* L’ Opéra a la Cour, a kind of dramatic pot-pourri. 
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tombstone, the following shall be written be- 
neath: 


EPITAPH TO AN. UNKOWN PERSON 


“Here lies a man who when to the Opera 
Comique the 30th of July, 1840. He wanted 
to go on the 28th, but the theater was closed on 
account of the festivals, and that is why he went 
two evenings later. He sat in a dark proscenium- 
box by himself. And he saw in front of him— 
quite near—a young woman, a brunette. This 
was the second time in his life that he had at- 
tended the Opera Comique; and it was impossi- 
ble for him to tell why, having despised this the- 
ater, he had such a strong desire to go there ever 
since the 28th, that on the 30th he borrowed the 
money from his brother to buy a ticket, as he 
would not have money enough until the follow- 
ing day. And in this proscenium-box, which was 
very large, being all alone and greatly bored, he 
looked around the hall, and thought he saw this 
same brunette in a front seat; but he could not 
possibly think it was she, because he believed she 
was engaged in Milan for Automnino, in other 
words, the end of August. Leaving the theater, 
much moved, he met, in the rain, a captain with 
whom he was well acquainted. This captain told 
him that he had met this same brunette a few 
days previously at Paris, and that it was really 
she, and not a hallucination produced by the 
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music. Then the unfortunate man went in his 
house, and smoked a great many cigarettes, 
“Pray for him!” 
I grasp your hand in despair. 
Juty 31, 1840, 


XIV 
To MonsiEuR ALFRED TATTET 


MonsIEUR: 

To-morrow morning, my dear friend, I leave 
for Augerville with my brother. We shall prob- 
ably remain there eight or ten days; after which, 
if you in your turn do not flit away, we shall, 
I hope, be back again on these tiresome but adored 
streets of the best and most execrable of cities. 

Yours devotedly, 
ALF. MUSSET. 


Tuurspay Evenine, SEPTEMBER 10, 1840. 


XV 


To THE DucHEss oF CASTRIES 
MADAME: 

It is not from lack of friendship, madame, or 
from lack of courage that I have not gone to 
Dieppe to see you, but because I really found it 
impossible. The Augerville party was planned 
and settled a long time ago, and I could not 
withdraw from it without being rude. You saw 
that I hesitated, but that was either because I 
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always hesitate, or make believe, to acquit my 
conscience, because I never do what I want to, 
or what I should. I regret not being able to ac- 
cept, as one says, your very kind invitation, for I 
have done foolish things in Paris, and perhaps 
I would have done the same at Dieppe; but they 
would have been different, perhaps less foolish. 

Do not complain of ending the season there. 
I do not know if it is the end or the beginning 
of the season, but if dulness is a fog, you can 
not be seen two steps distant in Paris at this 
moment. 

You ask me Berryer’s opinion of Madame 
Lafarge. While the case was pending he said 
nothing, probably as he was consulting lawyer, 
but I think he is of the same opinion as you, 
and that I share also; I can not in the least un- 
derstand why people hesitated; the testimony of 
Mademoiselle Brun seems to me to be conclusive. 

I did not go to the Chambre des pairs to hear 
the defense of Prince Louis. This I shall always 
regret; but to tell you frankly, I can not bring 
myself to listen to a pleader as to an opera. 
Berryer said before the court, which might be 
considered the highest body in the state, that it 
betrayed every one, abandoned every one, de- 
ceived every one, and this he said, as you ex- — 
press it, for the love of money and office, and 
the peers cried bravo! just as though they had 
been listening to Rubini sing. It is wonderful! 
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Yes, madame, you have great reason to be 
thankful that you are a woman. I at once agree 
with whatever you say in regard to it, and even 
about the dix annies indevinables. Nevertheless, 
let me make one observation: it becomes you to 
speak in this way because you are a woman, a real 
woman, because you have made a noble and good 
use of your life and your faculties; but allow 
me to think that there are few, very few women 
so courageous as you; and, indeed, those men 
who have lived bravely can also remember that 
they have at times been less gentle, yes and less 
calm, if as profound. Finally, it seems to me 
that it does not matter so much which sex people 
are, for the difference lies rather in the person 
himself. The ordinary, small, contracted life 
that most people lead and call living, destroys 
the little good there is in us. ‘Those who break 
this ice might be singled out, and usually men 
have the great advantage of being free to do as 
they like, so they can dispense with hypocrisy. 
If few men know how to be happy, few women 
dare to be happy. Among lovers, one will al- 
ways be the ruling influence, the other one is 
but the usufructary, and in this I acknowledge 
your superiority; we taste happiness, but you 
know its secret. 

You ask me about a wretched fellow, which 
is myself. I think I have the right to say that 
I am bored, because I know quite well why. You 
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tell me that I lack faith. No, madame: I have 
had, or rather thought I had the dreadful malady 
called doubt, which in reality is nothing but a 
trifling affair, when it is feigned deliberately to 
make a show; I have not only faith to-day, in 
many things, excellent things, but I do not even 
think that if I were deceived, or were to deceive 
others, I would lose this faith. 

As for those who look at things from a higher 
standpoint and from the standpoint of faith like 
Sister Marceline, I can say nothing about them. 
The belief in God is innate in me; it is impossible 
for me to believe in dogma and the confessional, 
but I shall offer no defense; truly, I am not 
devoted to these things. What I lack now, as I 
said to you, is something much more terrestrial. 
I told you how an absurd, useless, and somewhat. 
ridiculous passion made me change all my habits 
for nearly a year. I left my surroundings, my 
friends, my usual environment, for one of the 
most beautiful women of Paris. To be sure, I 
did not succeed in my foolish fancy and truly 
I am now cursed, but dried up like a fish in a 
wheat-field, for I never was able, am not, nor 
never will be able to live all by myself, and call 
it living. I would prefer being an Englishman. 
This is all I have to trouble me. You see that 
I am neither blasé nor bored without cause, but 
purely and simply because I have nothing to 
do. I do not think it would be difficult to cure 
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me; although it might not be very easy either. 
I never was a commonplace person. Fashionable 
women on the one hand, seem to me to be play- 
ing a comedy without knowing their réles; on 
the other hand, my lost love-affairs have left 
some scars which nothing can efface. What I 
need is a woman who is something, no matter 
what; either very beautiful, very good, very 
wicked, in a strict sense, very intelligent, or very 
dull, but at least remarkable for something. 

If you know such a one, madame, I beg you 
will catch me by the sleeve when you meet her. 
As for me, I have not seen any. 

Believe, madame, in my most sincere and re- 
spectful friendship. 


A. DE MUssET. 
TuHUuRSNAY, SEPTEMBER OR OcToser, 1840. 


XVI 
To THE DucHEsS OF CASTRIES 


MADAME: 

’ I was more than sorry that I received your 
little note too late yesterday. I was out when it 
came. Pardon me, I beg you, for my ingrati- 
tude. Just now I am working, and you know I 
continue incessantly. Be well assured, madame, 


that my legs are not guilty of coming toward 


you. 
WEDNESDAY. 
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XVII 


To THE DucHEss oF CASTRIES 


MADAME: 

I have just returned home, and it is two 
oclock. I return, not sad, but somewhat tired, 
and with the presentiment that I shall be bored, 
which produces fatigue, waiting like Scapin to 
seize me at every bad news. Instead of that, I 
found your good and charming letter that puts 
me in tune with myself, by showing me how 
many noble sentiments frankly thought, and 
gracefully expressed, were written to me. A 
thousand thanks for this ray of sunlight you 
sent me. It was in your heart and in your eyes 
as you wrote. I am not worthy to think of it 
this evening; but I would not go to sleep to- 
night without thanking you, and I ask your par- 
don for doing it so badly. 

My respectful and devoted compliments. 

A. M. 


Saturpay EvenIne. 


XVIII 


To His GoDMOTHER 
MADAME: 
I can not go to see you this evening, my dear 
godmother, because I am ill with the grippe, 
which gives me much pain in my side, as the 
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hypochondriae would say. I hope that you will 
not consider this very good reason given as an 
excuse, when [ tell you that it will prevent me 
from mounting guard to-morrow, and perhaps 
even from going to prison Thursday. You 
know that I consider this the most important of 
my duties. You need not leave Paris to make 
me regret that I have written in such bad style. 
I shall not tell you that I have seen no one this 
winter, for that would not be a good reason for 
not having seen you. Say that I did not exist. 
That would be the real truth, and I am not yet 
ready to step out of my grave. 
Compliments on legal cap. 


ALF. M. 
Apri 13, 1841, 


XIX 


To His GopMOTHER, IN VERSAILLES 


MapameE: 

I have complained to my heart’s content; but 
I can not make myself write to that fierce per- 
son. No, I will not write. Because at Versailles 
there is a fine big demon and a pretty little geni, 
as mischievous as small, so much the worse for 
the little one, for I must write. 

Tell me, godmother, can you imagine any one 
more inhuman than this person? She tells me 
that she has a friendly feeling toward me—to- 
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ward me, fool that I was, to believe what she 
said. I told her in a dozen letters that she was 
one of those whom I loved best. She replied, 
“Come.” I went to her, at the peril of my life, 
and then, on account of a bad joke that I made 
at table—a joke which you would not have paid 
the least attention to—she picked a German 
quarrel, or rather a Patagonian one, when I was 
playing a game of chess, which, it is needless 
to say, I lost. She saw that she was giving me 
exquisite pain, then see, she struck me dumb with 
her charming smile, her dimples, and her glances 
that gave me a headache. No, it is not possible 
to be more hopeful. And I also think it very 
difficult for any one to be more bored than I 
was yesterday, on this infernal Paris street, 
which purposely stretched its length before me, 
like Pantalon’s nose in the Pilules du Diable. 
My godmother, I beg you to say a paternoster 
for me, for it is making me ill. And can you 
imagine this person (I refuse to call her by 
name), forbidding me to drink wine pure, be- 
cause I have a cough, and clapping on my back 
a poultice that pricks like a thousand pins? How 
refreshing! One has only to love in earnest! 
who can tell? to be put on a fine diet of goose- 
berry sirup and torture? 

My godmother, I am beginning to be even 
tired of scolding. If this consolation were 
denied me nothing would be left to do for me 
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but to throw flowers on my grave. Try then 

to throw one little Vergiss-mein-nicht (forget- 

me-not), and make sure that it will grow. 
Yours, 


AtF. M. 


Tuespay, Juty 26, 1842. 


XX 


To His GopMOTHER 
MADAME: 

First of all let me thank my little godmother, 
who has not forgotten her old habit of writing to 
her son when he needs it. Nothing is more ac- 
ceptable, or pleasing to me than these little theat- 
rical gossips. 

Always feel thus toward me, godmother, feel 
thus toward me no matter what happens. A sen- 
timent like this should shield me from everything 
and console me for much. The public has almost 
accepted Urania’s opinion. I have been told it 
prefers the serious side of my verses! * Perhaps 
rightly; but after all, what folly to make art and 
pedantry subservient to a whim! It seems to me 
if liberty is allowed in anything is should be in 
things of this kind. But, as Liszt said: “The 
public is conceited.” 

I must tell you about two experiences which 


* The verses to Léopardi, entitled Aprés une Lecture, 
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chanced to happen at the Italians two successive 
days (I should say at the Italian theater). 

First experience. Imagine, godmother, that 
I went to see Norma last Sunday, which was 
natural enough. Well, I had taken seat No. 25, 
in the balcony. Why? because it was the end 
seat, and that in the box I expected to find some- 
one whom you do not know. I arrived, elegantly 
perfumed, at the stroke of eight, and found in 
seat No. 23, that is next to me, a young woman, 
a former lady-love of one of my friends. She 
spoke to me. It was impossible not to reply— 
so every one saw me tranquilly seated beside this 
young girl in the very midst of a balcony full 
of Italian singers. I accepted the inevitable— 
and they glanced at me, or rather looked dis- 
approvingly upon me—I determined to go, and 
left abruptly as I knew I should. 

Second experience. Last Thursday I went 
to see la Linda di Chamouny. 'There are some 
good things in it, it is worth while for you to 
hear. I like Brambilla, even if she cuts the worst 
figure in the world in the costume of Savoyard. 
When I arrived I asked a speculator for a ticket. 
The countess of had sold her box. He 
found he could give me a place in it. I entered 
the proscenium-box, and perceived directly in 
front of me Beligiojoso, who turned toward me 
in astonishment. It was not to see me he had 
come there. (In front of me, by way of explana- 
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tion, sat also the ungrateful Pauline.) During 
the intermission, Beligiojoso encountered me in 
the corridor. We promenaded, the best friends 
in the world, and he seemed glad to hear I had 
paid for my seat, so much so that we arranged 
to take supper together Wednesday. It oc- 
curred to me that some people regarded us with 
a little surprise. 

These are my experiences. They are not of 
much account, as you see; but I thought you 
would perhaps be amused. 

You know that the little one is away perhaps 
for a long time. That has grieved me much 
more than I acknowledge, not only because I 
love my brother very much, but he is my com- 
panion as well, and he has had, in these last 
tedious days, so much concern and pity for me, 
that his absence leaves me terribly alone. How 
many things have been taken from me this year! 

Adieu, godmother, love me a little, love me 
as much as possible. My heart is cold and I 
have need of help to live. 

_ NoveMBer 23, 1842. 
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XXI 


To His Brotuer, 1n ITaty 


JANUARY, 1843. 
My Dear Broruer: 


I know, my dear brother, that you have had 
a good voyage and that you amuse yourself; that 
does not astonish me; even Hetzel says you are 
the only one in the world who can take pleasure 
in traveling alone. 

In regard to me, I will tell you that I am 
reconciled with Rachel. I met her at supper at 
Buloz’s, and we have shaken hands. You know 
that she lives on the wharf, like the chevalier of 
Marjolaine. It is a good neighborhood. 

Have you seen in Genoa the fine garden, over 
the gate of which is written: Hic mihi jucunda 
solitudo, amicitia jacundior? It is the one your 
humble servant likes best. Madame Sands 
speaks of it in the Lettres d’un Voyageur. It 
has a fountain and delicious grotto. 

I am very well, and hope you are also; amuse 
yourself above everything and write me the news 
from Naples. 

ALFRED. 
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XXII 
To His BrorHer, In ITALY 


Fesruary, 1843. 
My Dear BrotHer: 

I add this to my mother’s letter to answer 
your questions. 

I took supper at Buloz’s Twelfth Night: All 
the Revue were there, also Rachel. There was 
a slight coolness; it was, as one might say, a 
diplomatic dinner. A happy chance gave the 
plum to Henri Heine, who pretended he did not 
know what they wanted him to do with it, so 
that the cake on which the hostess had counted 
to enliven the evening was useless. Fortunately 
Chaudes-Aigues became tipsy—this broke the 
ice. Rachel asked me if we were not sorry, with 
such a gracious and coquettish air that I replied: 
“Why have you not looked at me so before, 
and asked this same question three years ago? 
You know that I bear no malice and our quarrel 
should not have lasted twenty-four hours.’”’ She 
gave me even a more coquettish glance than the 
first, saying, ““ How much time lost!” And we 
shook hands again, repeating it was over. Rachel 
invited me to see her, and I am going thursday. 
That is the whole story. Chenavard came to see 
me and told me his troubles in playing chess. 


ee ¥ 
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Adieu, my dear brother; I am as wise as a 


rosary. Amuse yourself and love us. 
AF. M. 


XXIII 
To Mapame MEngEsster-Nopier 


MapaMe: 

I thank you, madame, I thank you, for your 
thanks. I fear that you have been frightened 
only by a sonnet; this is why I exert myself to 
reassure you. You are wrong in believing silence 
means nothing; it sometimes means very much, 
even too much, and then not enough. I think 
Odrey himself, from whom you have quoted a 
memorable phrase to me, will agree about that. 
You see I remember my authors. Seriously 
speaking, I thank you a thousand times for your 
good and kind letter, and I pray you to accept 
the assurance of my most distinguished and re- 


spectful regards. 
ALF. DE Musset. 
Frinay, May, 1843. 


If you should meet Dr. Neophous, would you 
have the kindness to make my very humble com- 
pliments to him on some pages of the Revue de 
Paris, in which he has taken the opportunity of 
being both charming and reasonable, which is be- 
coming more and more rare. 
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XXIV 
To His Broruer, in ITALY 


Monpay, May 22, 1843. 
My Dear BroruHer: 


I thank you for your letter, my dear brother. 
It has given me much pleasure, to me first, as our 
friend de Guer says, and then to others. I have 
shown Madame J the drawing of Catanea 
this evening. She has requested me to tell you 
that she did not write to you while you were in 
Sicily, because she feared there would be an 
eruption and that amid the ashes all that would 
be left would be your pocket and her letter. 

As Iam speaking aboutrue T. . . ., you 
must know that lately there has been a rage 
for magnetism. It is the most curious thing in 
the world. I have been present at several 
séances. What I first saw seemed impossible 
to me. I magnetised the little Alexis (that is 
the name of a medium) three times, in a séance 
at which, by the way, Paulette assisted. She 
sang a Sicilian air by Palestrina for us, which 
is the most beautiful thing it is possible to hear. 

The three following times I only saw nonsense 
—or tricks of cards and such things. Alexis 
played écarté with me blindfolded, but very badly. 
He, however, did some singular things: With two 
layers of cotton on his eyes and a tightly bound 
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handkerchief over that, he played with the grave 
councilors, not only very cleverly, but indicated 
the play of his adversary—of which I will show 
you an example: “Why do you not play the 
queen of diamonds?” touching the card with his 
fingers. That was not easy, but it did not con- 
vince me. Mademoiselle Julie (another me- 
dium) began in the same way by being stupid 
as a goose, and this is what'she did: Achilles 
magnetized her, Achilles himself, who was not 
in league with her.* I asked her if she could 
read a word, not written, but in my thoughts. 
She said “ Yes.” I took her hand. I thought of 
the name Rachel. She told me she saw the let- 
ters, but could not read the word (in my brain, 
remember). 

I asked her if she could write these letters. 
“Yes.” She was given paper and a pencil. She 
wrote C-L-E at first, and immediately in one 
stroke A-H. She tried a long time and finally 
wrote “ Charle.” This is exactly the anagram of 
Rachel. These are the same letters. Was it not 
strange? 

It must be said that I aided her a little, against 
my will. But how could the word be found, 
hidden or not, in the brain of a man. As for 
the rest, the same Mademoiselle Julie quickly 
read your real name written by my white hand 
on a piece of paper which I had carefully slipped 


* Mr. Achilles Bouchet. 
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in the back of her dress. This style of reading 
was not very convenient. She repeated con- 
stantly Po, Po, in a lifeless voice. “ Well,” said 
Achilles, “‘ Po, Po, what then?” She burst into 
a laugh and pronounced your name. Thus, my 
dear brother, you have the gist of the farce. 
What is it all about? I do not comprehend it. 
I do not know if any of you at Catanea have 
heard that prince de has eloped with the 
countess of . Paris knew two years ago that 
they were often seen together. The countess, it 
seems, quarreled with her husband; she sought 
the prince (who was to sing at a concert that 
evening), he had no baggage but his handker- 
chief, and she said to him, “ Let us go now.” 
They are en route. This has made a stir in Paris, 
at this moment, or, to be more exact, it has oc- 
casioned discussion. I have seen these little 
pleasantries before, and they are much more seri- 
ous than one thinks. I will tell you some day; 
but if you will follow my advice, never run away 
with any one, unless it may be the queen of 
Spain. 

Shall I tell you some more news? Madem- 




















oiselle H (you remember her) is married. 
Mademoiselle de B is married. Madem- 
oiselle T was a bride a month ago and has 
died. A——, the new marquis, is enjoying his 
honeymoon. 


The tragedy of Judith, by Madame de Gira- 
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din, has been played by Rachel. To-morrow I 
go to the house of Madame de G——, to hear 
Mademoiselle Hagn, the first tragédienne of 
Germany, who, it is said, declaims in German 
before Rachel. I shall regret not to be able to 
tell you about it. It will be curious—no one will 
understand a word. M. Ponsard, a young 
author who has come from the country, has pro- 
duced at the Odéon a tragedy called Lucréce; 
very good—notwithstanding—the actors. He 
is the lion of the day; no one speaks of any one 
but him, and this is right. I am reconciled with 
Victor Hugo; we met each other at breakfast at 
the house of Guttinguer. Madame Hugo sent me 
her album; I have written a verse in it on the 
meeting, which really touched me deeply and it 
‘has brought me a very nice letter. I have writ- 
ten several sonnets for Madame Meénessier, who 
in return has sent me two very pretty ones. 
Hetzel is astonished at it. Chenavard continues 
to go to the Divan. 

Adieu, my dear brother. I send you this non- 
sense, from a distance of four or five hundred 
miles, as if we were talking at supper. Amuse 
yourself, keep well; we all love you. 

Your brother and friend. 


ALF. M. 
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XXV 
To MonstEuR ALFRED TATTET 


My Dear ALFRED: 

Among the reasons which have prevented 
me from joining you is the following: that 
M. Bocage, director of the Odéon, has come 
to ask my permission to produce at this the- 
ater one of my little proverbs entitled Un 
Caprice, to which I acceded, after having taken 
the advice of several great experts in case of a 
fiasco. I will not have given it to the Francais, 
which is very serious; but to the Odéon, which 
amuses me very much, without endangering my 
fame, as this little play has been presented six 
or seven years ago and was not meant for the 
stage. Thus I am to be represented by Bocage 
himself, the father of Antony and porter of 
Nesle, otherwise a very agreeable and fine man, 
who does everything to oblige me and who will 
make for me a little decoration to lessen the size 
of the hall. 

I must, therefore, go to Paris, although I do 
not wish to busy myself with it. I hope that you 
will come there. It is your duty to be there; you 
will have the right to partake of the baked apples 
thrown to your brother. This will happen, I be- 
lieve, in the month of November. The rehearsals 
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have begun, but I have not seen them. My 
leading lady, Mademoiselle Naptal, has called 
upon me, with her papa. She is pretty; this is 
always a good sign. 


ALF, M. 


Wepnespay, Ocroser 17, 1845. 


XXVI 


To His Broruer, at ANGERS 


My Dear Broruer: 

I send you, by my mother, a communication 
of which I can understand nothing. Besides 
that I have a request to make: a very good and 
honest boy, named Piot, goes to Venice, and has 
asked me if I would write him a recommendation 
to you. He wishes to be allowed to go to the 
archives of the libraries; but not with any political 
or literary object. He is interested in drawings 
and engravings, and hopes to find some there. 
I trust you can do him this kindness without in- 
convenience. He goes in eight days. I have not 
promised him that you will do it, but that I would 
ask you to. I have been two hours reading your 
proofs; there were only a few mistakes to be 
corrected. Shake our new brother by the hand; 
embrace my mother; say to my sister how much 
I miss her now she has gone. I will write to 
her. 
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Our uncle has left me to go to Melun. I no 
longer have any one to console me but the angels, 
old Renote and the little bird. 

Yours, 


ALF. M. 
Juty 7, 1846. 


XXVII 
To Monsieur ALFRED TATTET 


I thank you for your letter, my dear friend. 
Nothing has come to either my father or me but 
fatigue. Even as I write I lay aside the uni- 
form which I have scarcely dared take off since 
the insurrection began. I will not tell you any- 
thing of the horrors which are taking place; they 
are too hideous. 

In the midst of these pleasant recollections I 
must tell you that poor Uncle van Buck has pro- 
duced his comedy.* It was successful, and I can 
say completely so without exaggeration. It was 
the evening of the insurrection; I had found a 
hall filled and decorated with pretty women, peo- 
ple of intellect, an excellent parterre for me, very 
good actors, and finally, everything of the best. 
I have had my evening. I had taken it, so to 
speak, on the wing. After the play, all the 
actors were called out and even the author, 


* « One Must Not Swear to Anything.” Comedy in three 
acts presented at the Theater Frangais, June 22, 1848, 
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whom you may well believe did not appear. 
The next day, good-by to this! actors, director, 
author, prompter, had guns in their hands, and 
the cannon for orchestra, conflagrations for 
light, and a parterre of enraged vandals. The 
firmness of the militia was the only thing which 
kept up our courage, They were nearly all mere 
children. I never dreamed of seeing anything 
like that. A thousand respectful regards to Ma- 
dame Tattet. I write in haste and grasp your 


hand affectionately. 
ALF. M. 


Juty 1, 1848. 


XXVIII 
To His BrorHer 


My Dear BrorHer: 

A disagreeable thing has happened! I was in- 
formed that the Academy has given me a prize, 
but I do not know on what terms. They came 
to tell me and I found them insulting. I have 
been writing twenty years; altogether thirty- 
eight, and they inform me that I am a young 
man who is worthy of encouragement in his 
career. When the critic made me these compli- 
ments I scorned them; but coming from the 
Academy this was serious. It would have made 
me appear proud and susceptible, and how can 
I, at my age, permit myself to be treated like 
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a student. What is to be done? I need your ad- 
vice very much. Come to me this evening be- 
fore going to bed, or leave the key in the door; 
we must talk it over together. Yours, 


AuF. M. 


Tuurspay Evenine, Aucust 17, 1848. 


At the meeting of August 17, 1848, the French Academy 
bestowed upon Alfred de Musset the prize founded by M. de 
Maillé Latour Landry. In accordance with the intentions of 
the founder, this prize was yearly to be given to a young 
writer or artist of unusual talent, who was worthy of encour- 
agement in following his career in letters or the arts. See 
an allusion to it in the book of the Mélanges (Medleys), the 
letter which Alfred de Musset wrote to the National under 
date of August 21, 1848. 


XXIX 


To Monsieur ALFRED TATTET 


DrEsrR ALFRED: 

I would go to see you, my dear friend, but 
something new always comes up to prevent me. 
It would seem that I have nothing to do, and 
that is why I am so much occupied. I will tell 
you about it, because it would take a whole 
volume to write you these three little talks. As 
soon as I can, I will acquaint you, as they say; 

I write you this in haste, for I see that if I 
wait until I have more time, I would never do it. 


ALF. M. 
Marcu 15, 1849. 
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XXX 


To Monsieur ALFRED TATTET, AT FONTAINE- 


BLEAU. 
Dear ALFRED: | 


I am very sure you will not believe me when 
I tell you, my dear Alfred, that I had decided to 
go to see you. However, I will prove it by two 
truthful witnesses, my trunk and Mlle. Colin, one 
as good as the other. Ask them if it is not true 
they are eight days late and that each morning 
my shirts grow less one by one. In reply to your 
reproachful letter I would have thrown myself 
into a coach; but the gods have ordained other- 
wise. First, as you say, because my proverb has 
been played.* Second, it is to be played again. 
I only trust that its baptism prove as light as its 
birth has been welcome. While at Monsieur 
Pleyel’s I had the great honor of choosing my 
audience. You know what I mean; all these 
charming people who had apparently disap- 
peared were there the same as last year. The 
little rosy faces looking out of the bonnets, and 
the little white hands peeping out from the mits. 
Now I am beginning to occupy myself with uni- 
versal suffrage and also with the newspaper 

* « One Can Not Think of Everything.” Presented for the 


first time in the parlors of M. Pleyel, Wednesday, May 3, 
1848. 
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clique. To tell you truly, 1 am somewhat amused 
at the really delightful morning I had at rue 
Rochechouart. Let the little priests do their 
best, their images would not crush a leaf of the 
bouquet that passed before me; I look elsewhere 
for consolation. 

This, my dear friend, is why I am still here. 
Now I take my mother to Angers. If I might 
have been excused I would have bid you good 
morning, but I can not. Never be angry with 
your best friend. 


ALF. M. 
Satrurpay, May 26, 1849. 


XXXI 


To MonsrEuR CHARPENTIER 


JANUARY, 1850. 
Dear CHARPENTIER: 

I am truly distressed, my dear friend, to see 
that by enlarging our volume we have intro- 
duced some things of no value, and which even 
twenty years ago I was not willing to publish 
in my first book. Are we not making a great 
mistake? Shall we not now rectify it? Would 
it not be better to make a smaller and more suit- 
able volume? Will it not sell, even if it is a little 
cheaper? As for me, I have done well, I am not 
afraid to correct the Derniers Moments de 
Francis I. It has been of no use for nineteen 
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years. Make an effort, in the name of Heaven; 
let me give to the public what I will be satisfied 
with. You will relieve me of a great burden. 
Yours, 
ALF. DE Musser. 


It might be supposed from this letter that we had wished 
to force Alfred de Musset to introduce verses which he had 
condemned, but that was not so. We only voiced the prop- 
ositions which had been addressed to us, and, far from insist- 
ing, we applaud his resolution. Cu. 


PB ST! 
To MonsrIeuR VERON. 


My Dear VEron: 

I have been ill and am not well yet. I have 
read Carmosine and am perfectly satisfied with 
the manner in which the play has been abridged 
and printed. This evening I found one mistake; 
unfortunately it was in the verses, in this strophe: 
Depuis le jour ow (Since the day when), ete. 


Were it an instant, yet while I have breath 
Can I not show the thought that I’ve possessed, 
With which I feel to such a point oppressed, 
That, dying thus, makes me afraid of death. 


It can readily be seen that the two words 
mourant ainsi (dying thus) are introduced in 
parentheses and that the sense must be com- 
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pleted by what follows as a tel point oppressée 
que la mort (so oppressed that death), etc. 


With which I feel to such a point oppressed. 


Mourant ainsi (dying thus) is evidently writ- 
ten instead of en mourant ainsi—which is often 


done, and is permissible in verse. Instead of this, 
I find it printed: 


That dying thus, makes me afraid of death! 


With an exclamation point. 

Not only does this change the two verses, 
but it is not correct French to put a period after 
a tel point oppressée (so oppressed), for a tel 
point should be followed by que. 

I do not like to tell you how much distressed 
I am about this. I would rather not tell you, 
because it seems very ungrateful for me to com- 
plain after all the trouble you have taken. If 
a mistake had been found anywhere else, I cer- 
tainly would not say a word; but this occurred 
in the verses, while the rest is wonderfully well 
written; this is what troubles me so frightfully. 
Could not this fault be corrected by an erratum, 
or by reprinting the verses separately? 

Be good enough to send me a line I pray you. 
Just now my head feels like that of a sick man. 
I hope, at all events, you will not think I have 
given myself up to despair, because I have used 
these expressions involuntarily. Above all, 1 
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hope you will not think me unappreciative of all 
the trouble you have taken. 
A thousand friendly greetings. 


ALF, DE MusseEt. 
Monpay, Novemser 4, 1850, 


XX XIII 
To His BrorHer 


My Dear BrotHer: 

The countess Kalergis has written me a com- 
plimentary letter upon Carmosine. It is full of 
kindness. It matters not that she has told me 
that the verses are incomprehensible. When you 
dine with her to-day be kind enough to explain 
the two mutilated verses. This mistake has given 
me much concern. I never would have believed 
that a period put in the place of a comma could 


-have kept a sensible man awake for three nights. 


It is unfortunate for me that we no longer live 
together. This would not have happened at the 
Voltaire wharf if you had been by. My uncle 
laughs at my chagrin, and pretends that no one 
has noticed the oversight. If what he says is 
true, I admit I would be foolish to grieve; but 
I would be yet more foolish to write. 
Always yours, 
Aur. M. 


Wepnespay, Novemper 8, 1850. 
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XXXIV 


To His BrorHer 


My Dear Broruer: 

Will you have the goodness to send me the 
Nouvelle Héloise of J. J.? I need it for my 
present work. : 

My uncle is dining here. I am in a dreadful 
perplexity, having two parts all ready for Rachel 
(you know that I have written a play for her— 
but say nothing about it), and do not know 
which to begin with. I am horribly pressed for 
time. You will render me a great service if you 
will advise me, and you will be an excellent 
judge, for it is not to know which is the better 
that troubles me, but which would be the better 
for my fame and my purse. If you can come 
a moment this evening it would be charming— 
but when it suits you—I would go to you, but it 
is ten days since I have been out. 

Yours, 

SepremsBer, 1851. ALF. M, 


XXXV 
To His Broruer 


My Dear BrotHer: 
I am much perplexed and have great need of 
council. Rose Chéri is to play my little piece,* 


* Bettina, 
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but the Director dissuades me from Geoffroy in 
every way. He insists upon giving me Dupuis, 
of whom he tells me wonderful things. He 
states that, in la Grandmére, Scribe has been 
charmed by the aforesaid Dupuis, who has be- 
come an excellent actor—I knew him when he 
was not. They have told me to ask your advice. 
I will go to you to-morrow morning before noon. 
If you can not be at home, appoint a time. 
Always yours, 
Aur. M. 


Wepnespay Evenine, Ocroser l-or 8, 1851. 


End of the Posthumous W orks. 
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